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TOTEMISM IN POLYNESIA 
By RAYMOND FIRTH 
(Continued) 


ATUA AND MARINE CREATURES. 


More interest is displayed in marine creatures, and the distinction 
between edible and non-edible species is clearly marked. The case of 
the paka forau and the moko toro has already been mentioned. The fas 
(stingray) and the ririyo (also a ray, and possibly of the same type) of 
which there are said to be three varieties, red, black and white, are all 
ata of the Atua Fafine, the Female Deity of Kafika. “Her body in 
the shore waters, the ririgo and the fai.” 

Most of the fish known to the Tikopians are used as food, and are 
not regarded as being associated with spirits or deities, but a few of them 
are so classed. The sakura and takua, types of swordfish, are used as 
ata by the Atua i Taumako—they are called his sino, his body, signifying 
his material manifestation—and so are sacred for the clan of that name. 
Special interest attaches to the waraya, which is apparently of the dolphin 
type. One variety of this is known as the maraya sa Korokoro since it 
is supposed to have special affinity with the family group of Korokoro, 
which belongs to the Tafua clan. If this creature is found stranded, 
as occasionally occurs, then an offering of green food—taro plants or 
breadfruit, and fresh coconuts—is set beside it by the family mentioned. 
This is called the putu, a term which is used also to denote an offering 
set on the grave of a person recently dead. After this ritual deference 
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has been paid to it the dolphin is taken away and cooked. The flesh is 
divided among the four clans of the island according to a definite traditional 
tule: the head is sent to sa Fangarere, the next cut, the foremost portion 
of the body, is sent to sa Taumako, the adjoining portion to sa Kafika, 
and the tail section to sa Tafua. The portions are known as rau, the 
conventional name for “ ceremonial share” and each is the raw of the 
principal deity of the clan to which it is presented. The gift is taken in 
each case to the chief of the clan as representative of his people, and is 
eaten by him and such of his family and clansfolk as he chooses. The 
people of sa Korokoro group do not eat of the dolphin at all. “& 
tapu”—“It is prohibited” for them. ‘This is due to the belief that this 
creature is a form of materialization of their principal atua. 

It may be noted that here is an especially clear case in which an 
animal species is affiliated with a family group but not with the whole 
clan of which this group is a member—the situation is one of “ family 
totemism,” not “clan totemism.” 

The whale is known also to the Tikopian people, and is termed by 
them the /afora in common speech, or in an honorific phrase “ze Uru 
Pou o te Vasa” —“ the Head Post of the Ocean Spaces.” At rare intervals 
a whale is driven ashore, and its huge bulk attracts considerable attention. 
Great numbers of people of all ages and both sexes assemble, and as the 
men of the community go to join this crowd they each grasp a weapon 
and on arrival at the scene brandish it fiercely. The club is waved 
violently, the spear is shaken in the peculiar quivering motion which is 
characteristic of the Tikopian method of attack (te /ao e fakaefu) and these 
gestures are directed towards the whale. Though the actions are in 
mimicry of fighting no actual disorder takes place. This is termed the 
fakaveve of the whale. The idea is that the creature is the material form 
of an atua which has come to land, and there is the possibility that it may 
be a bringer of disease, since to the Tikopian the onset of an epidemic 
is always associated with influences, mainly supernatural, from outside 
the island. The threatening gestures of the fakaveve are intended to 
frighten off any such evil-minded atwa and so preserve the health of the 
land. In addition to this a putu of green food is carried from the orchards 
and placed by the carcase, as is done with the maraya. ‘This is by way 
of offering to the ata so that by the dual attitude of placation and 
threatening he may be induced to behave favourably to the people. 
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The flesh of the whale, unlike that of the dolphin, is not eaten, though 
its bones may be utilized for barbs or shanks of bonito-hooks, pestles for 
preparing betel (¢#ki kamu) and more rarely, neck ornaments. A /afora 
which came ashore some years ago was buried by the people in 
Te Akau-roa, a long sand-spit which in those days ran out below the 
village of Kafika in Ravenga. The flesh of one which was stranded on 
a previous occasion was eaten by some Anutans who were then living 
on the island, but was refused by the local folk. 

The name /afora is sometimes extended to include all very large 
fish of the ocean, as the swordfish, as well as dolphin, porpoise and 
whale, which are not recognized by the natives as presenting any real 
structural differences. 

The ono is a fish two or three feet in length which is found both in 
the brackish lake and in the sea, in which latter habitat it is known as the 
paravao. Under this name it is greatly esteemed as food. In the lake, 
however, it is regarded as an ata of Tangaroa (or as some say, Tafito) 
who is an important atua of sa Fangarere. These people therefore do 
not eat the fish of the lake, nor even from the sea, “‘ because it is the atua 
which has its basis among them.” The general custom throughout all 
the clans is to refrain from eating the ono though some folk do not observe 
this rule. A peculiar sacredness attaches to this fish, which is demonstrated 
by the following custom: “ The ovo formerly used to eat man; 
this is its sacred name, fe ono; it is not called out in the lake which stands 
there. But if its name is called out the fish appears, and the man is eaten 
and lost. If it is seen not a person will call out about it, but go past 
silently merely. Some people eat it.” Eating of the fish is then not 
regarded as a severe breach of ‘apy, but the utterance of its sacred name 
is prohibited under penalty of being devoured by it. Any person seeing 
it will grunt and direct attention to it by his gaze, but will not point 
at it Of pronounce its name. 

This prohibition of course applies only to bathers or canoemen, 
or people standing on the lake shore ; inland its name may be mentioned 
with impunity. It is believed that this fish will also act as executor of 
black magic, and that a man who has been commended to its attentions 
will be attacked and killed by it as soon as he visits the lake, even though 
he be in a canoe or at the water’s edge, since the ono leaps out of the water 
for the purpose. The fish appears to be in reality of a savage disposition, 
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since one informant told me that a brother of his mother was killed by it 
while drawing a net on the shallow rock ledge which runs along the 
eastern side of the lake. 

The octopus and the various species of eel appear to be in a different 
category from the creatures already discussed in that here the afua is more 
closely related to the animal itself, being in fact a personification of the 
species. 

The octopus is regarded as the embodiment or the actual form of 
the Atua i Faea, a male, his personal name being Feke. Usually the 
deity seems to be zoomorphically rather than anthropomorphically 
conceived. He is credited with making excursions inland at night, and 
endeavouring to carry off women to gratify his passions, on which occasion 
he advances on the tips of his tentacles. This belief is implied in a curse 
uttered to women: “ Nofine te Atuai Faea!” “ Wife of the Deity of 
Faea |”? which consigns her to this unpleasant fate. Feke is also represented 
in more symbolic form by a portion of the mountain crest of the 
extinct volcanic crater, the tentacles consisting of the several springs 
of water which flow from its sides. This afva is also identified with 
the sun, the rays corresponding again to the splayed tentacles of the 
octopus, and the same name (ova kavei) being applied in each case. 
In addition to his own proper shape Feke also enters into or simulates 
certain other creatures. One of these is the wya, the small red hermit 
crab, spoken of as “the atwa of Nga Faea, the ata of Feke, his ata 
on shore.” Another is the ok, the giant clam, which is also regarded 
as an ata of the aiua. It is said: “the clam which stands there is the 
body of the deities, the body of the Atua i Faea; the deity goes, goes, 
it is open, he enters into it.” Notwithstanding this the /o&/ is eaten 
freely by the natives of most kinship groups. They dive in several 
fathoms of water, drive a spike through the open valves of the shell, and 
wrench it from the rock at the hinge. 

The position of the octopus in the religious scheme of the natives 
is thus somewhat involved. The atua Feke is a personification of this 
animal species ; he is able also to materialize in the form of the hermit 
crab and the clam, which implies considerable powers of transmutation. 
Moreover he is represented also by a mountain massif with its springs 
of water, and by the sun with its beams, an identification which is based 
on a general factor of similarity—a central body and a number of divergent 
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rays. Again, as a deity of the Tikopian pantheon Feke is married to Nau 
Fiora, goddess of Tafua clan, has children by her, and on certain ceremonial 
occasions of the chief of Tafua is conceived as performing the appropriate 
duty, on the spiritual plane, of coming to tend the oven with his bundle 
of firewood on his shoulder, as all good husbands do on earth. The 
exact degree of abstraction, the precise relation which the spiritual being 
Feke is imagined to bear to his material form the octopus, the sun, the 
clam or the mountain crest is difficult to define; it apparently varies 
according to the circumstances. 

The position of the eel is very similar. Eels fall into two divisions— 
those of the lake and those of the sea. The former have no specific 
name beyond that which is applied to the Eel-god himself— “Tuna,” 
the term “ te Atua i te Vai,” “ the Deity in the Water” being the common 
mode of reference. Occasionally one type is distinguished by the 
description “‘ te atua fai tariya’” “the deity possessing ears,” since it has 
apparently ear-like protuberances at the sides of its head. The commonest 
of the marine eels is the rafua, a sandy-grey speckled creature with a 
flat cruel head. It is noted for its savagery, and several times during 
my stay women and children came to me to bind up lacerated fingers 
which had been bitten by this eel while they were foraging for small 
fish among the rocks on the reef. Its attack is often delivered without 
provocation. The rafua is also spoken of as “ Te Atua i te Tai,” “ The 
Deity in the Sea,” in contrast to its fellow of the lake. It is regarded 
as being the material embodiment of one of the most important deities 
of the Taumako clan. The yatinia, a species of sea eel banded in brown 
and white, is associated in particular with the Fangarere people, since it 
is the ata of the Atua i te Ava, the Deity of the Channel, who is invoked 
by them. There are said to be two types of this eel, one with a red or 
brown head (¢e yatinia matamata mero), the other with flowing “ hair” 
(te yatinia fai rauuru). This latter is said to be of man-eating propensities, 
te atua kai tayata, and to be of such fierceness and size that the leg of a 
man bitten by it would be severed. During the monsoon season of 
1928 one of these creatures was reported to have appeared to three men 
who were fishing near the channel at Ravenga, with mouth gaping, 
attracted by their bait. They retreated in terror and gave the alarm. 
On hearing the news the Ariki Kafika pulled down a daa, a heavy shark 
hook, and suggested catching it, and hauling it to land. No action, 
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however, was taken. The safuti, which is found at the seaward end of 
the channel (“‘ Muri ava’’) in Ravenga, and is also known as the afa of the 
Atua i te Ava of sa Fangarere, is perhaps the same creature. Other 
types of sea eel are the sakusakurere, which is the ata of the Atua Fafine 
and hence is sapu to sa Kafika, the kiau, with banded or mottled body 
in brown or white, which is the ata of Te Araifo, Te Atua Fiti, and is 
therefore an object of ritual interest to the family group of Nga Fiti, and 
the fzrafara, which is the ata of the Atua i Tafua. 

None of the species of eel is eaten under any circumstances. It 
is a creature for which the natives express the greatest repulsion—“ ¢ 
fakakinokino,” “ it is disgusting” they say. The eel of the lake in particular 
arouses this aversion. At certain times a channel which leads from the 
lake to the sea is opened by co-operative effort, and fish of several species 
are caught as they proceed down it seawards. On such occasions the 
eels are never interfered with. So strong is the sentiment of disgust 
aroused by them as they squirm their way down the narrow channel 
that men are known actually to turn aside their heads and vomit at the 
sight. Their fatness, their sliminess and their writhings are the subject 
of comment, always with a distinct affective reaction. ‘This feeling of 
repulsion is not exhibited when other inedible creatures as birds or 
lizards are discussed. ‘This definite repugnance to the eel is the more 
interesting since by other Polynesian peoples as those of the Marquesas 
ot New Zealand this fish is eaten and highly prized. Among the Maori, 
as on the upper waters of the Whanganui River, it may even constitute a 
large element in the food supply for months at a time. From this it is 
evident that the Tikopian dislike of the eel cannot be taken as part of a 
general Polynesian attitude of recognition of a repulsive character in the 
creature itself. Perhaps the sentiment of aversion to it and the prohibition 
against eating it—a prohibition, which unlike others, is never disregarded 
—can be correlated with the myth as to its origin. There is not space 
to give the full text here, but in brief, the story is that the various species 
of eel in the guise of their respective atua were formed from the membrum 
virile of the Atua i Tafua, being cut therefrom by a female deity and flung, 
one portion into the salt water to become the reef eel, another likewise, 
to become another sea eel, and another into the lake to become the denizen 
of the fresh water. It is doubtful whether the recollection of this myth 
exercises any immediate conscious influence on a Tikopian native on 
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those occasions when he comes into contact with the eel ; in his repugnance 
to it he is obeying a social usage engrained in his behaviour through 
instruction from his elders or observation of their conduct and speech 
from his early years. The tale in fact is likely to be a dramatization rather 
than a cause of the sentiment, but a relation between them is probable. 
Unfortunately I did not make inquiry of the natives on this precise point. 

The distinction between the eel and the supernatural being which 
is its personification, though not always clear, still seems to exist. Thus 
the Atua i Sao is associated with an eel of rather rare type, about two or 
three feet long, and banded in white or light grey. The Ariki Kafika, 
after seeing one on the lake shore, explained that it was an ata of the atua, 
that the ordinary fish are anea vare, common things, disliked on account 
of their appearance, and that it is only when the atua desires to appear 
for some purpose that he enters an eel or takes on its form. It is evident 
then that every eel which is seen crawling along is not necessarily the 
god in person. It is called “te atua,’ but is not identified with 
the deity. Moreover when Tuna is invoked in the kava of the Ariki 
Tafua it is as a god from the abode of gods in the heavens, not as the actual 
animal which inhabits the lake. To demonstrate this point satisfactorily 
would require the presentation of a considerable body of evidence from 
mythology and religious formulae for which there is not space here, 
but as an indication of the native attitude the above data are sufficient. 

To make this survey complete, mention must be made of certain 
fish which are not eaten by the natives, or eaten but rarely, but which are 
nevertheless not associated with specific deities. Such is the /o/oa, a small 
fish of the lake, which is considered as unfit for food. It is not commonly 
termed an atua, but is s¢enea fuere, “the thing only”—that is it does not 
merit consideration. 

The zofo and the pakofu, found on the reef edge, are also spoken of 
in the same way, though folk may on occasions catch them with rod and 
line. The shark (4e mayo) is eaten by most people, and its flesh is esteemed 
highly. There are two opinions current on the subject of eating shark, 
both influenced by the fact that this fish is the enemy of man. One point 
of view as expressed by a native is “‘ The shark eats man, therefore it is 
good that man should eat the shark.” The other, more fastidious, adopts 
a negative attitude. “One man eats of the shark, another man is 
prohibited (¢ fap). Because he is afraid of the shark, which eats man, 
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therefore he objects to it,” said the Ariki Kafika. In practice it is found 
that nearly everyone partakes of the fish. The position was stated 
differently by other informants who held that of the many kinds of shark 
there is one only, ¢e atua kai tayata, which is a confirmed man-eater and 
inedible. The others, which are fish-eating, are utilized for human food. 
The man-eating shark is a creature of the open ocean ; it has a large head 
and fins and a small tapering body, and is described in fact as being 
“head only” (te pokouru fuere). It is said not to take the hook. In 
spite of its name it is not regarded as being associated with any clan-god. 
It is called ¢e afwa because of its man-eating habits. 

The turtle (¢e fonu) is also the subject of differential behaviour on 
the part of the people. Some eat of it, but others do not. If they should 
do so they will vomit, regarding it as disgusting (fakakinokino). It is 
possible that the fonu is regarded as the ata of some atua, though I have 
no information on this point. In any case it is of little importance in the 
ritual life of the people and is a very infrequent visitor to the island. 
Occasionally a single one is taken in a net when the reef is being swept 
for fish, but no organized attempt at capture is made otherwise. The 
turtle is included in the generic name of paka, applied to crabs, 
and apparently to all hard-backed marine creatures. Distinction is made 
between the ordinary fou and the paka koroa from which the shell is 
obtained for the manufacture of earrings (Aaya). One of the latter, a 
small specimen which was caught in a net off Matautu was intended by the 
Ariki Tafua to be kept tethered in-the reef-waters as a manu (pet) with 
the object of allowing it to grow and later yield a large shell. It was 
observed, however, that there was a mark on its neck, which was believed 
to be a saya toki, an adze-cut made by an atua. Hence it was taken away 
and cooked for food by the son-in-law of the Ariki who as a vaka atua, 
or medium of the spirits, had announced the discovery. 

The following table will enable the distribution of natural species 
and of the related supernatural beings among the various social groups 
to be clearly grasped. 


TABLE OF “ TOTEMIC” RELATIONS IN TIKOPIA 


Natural Species.—Piants. Related A/ua. Related Social Group. 
Ufi (yam) Atua i Kafika Kafika clan 
Nin (coconut) Atua i Tafua Tafua clan 
Tare (Colocasia) Atua i Taumako ‘Taumako clan 


Mai (breadfruit) Atua i Fangarere Fangarere clan 
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Akiaki 
Tavake 
Karae 
Rupe 
Sivi 
Kareva 


Sikotara 


Keo 
Peka 
Miti 
yoyo 
Rakia 
Pakalili 
Toroa 
yariyari 


Moko 
Moko toro 


Karamisi 
Uya 
Kaviki 
Morokau 


Sakura 
Takua 
Fai 
Ririygo 
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Birds and Mammals. 
(white tern) 
(bosun bird) 
(swamp-hen) 
(pigeon) 

’ (parroquet) 


(cuckoo, long-tailed) 


(kingfisher) 


(heron) 

(bat) 

(? shrike) 

(noddy) 

(black petrel) 

(martin) 

(grey duck) 

(rat) 
Reptiles etc. 

(black lizard) 


(crocodile) 


(red land crab) 

(hermit crab) 

(grey land crab) 

(centipede) 
Fish etc. 

(? swordfish) 

cam: of 

(stingray) 

(ray) 


Maraya sa Korokoro (? dolphin) 


Feke (octopus) 

Toki (clam) 

Ono ( paravao) 

Loloa 

Nofo 

Pakofu 

Tarasea 

Mayo kai tayata (man-eating shark) 


Related Afua. 
Tafaki and Karisi 
Tafaki and Karisi 
Atua i Taumako 
Atua i Taumako 
Atua i Taumako 
Atua i te Uruao 


Atua i te Uruao 


Nau Fiora 
Atua i te Tai 
none 


General atua 


Atua i Raropuka 
Atua i Raropuka 


Atua i te Uruao 
Atua i Faea 
General atua 


> ” 


Atua i Taumako 
Atua i Taumako 
Atua Fafine 
Atua Fafine 
Semoana 


Atua i Faea 
Atua i Faea 
Atua i Fangarere 
inedible, no atua 


385 
Related Social Group. 
Kafika clan 
Kafika clan 
Taumako clan 
Taumako clan 
Taumako clan 
Porima family and others 
of Kafika clan 
Porima family and others 
of Kafika clan 
Tafua clan 
Tafua clan 
none 


Raropuka family and 
others of Kafika clan 
Raropuka family and 
others of Kafika clan 
Porima, Kafika clan 
Kafika, Tafua, etc., clans 
none 


” 


Taumako clan 

Taumako clan 

Kafika clan 

Kafika clan 

Korokoro family, no 
others of Tafua clan 

Kafika, Tafua etc. clans 

Kafika, Tafua etc. clans 

Fangarere clan 

none 


”» 
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Natural Species.—Fish etc. Related Atua. Related Social Group. 
Tafora (whale) General atua none 
Tuna (eel, lake) Atua i te Vai Tafua clan 
Tuna (eel, banded) Atua i Sao Sao family, Tafua 
Atua fai tariya (eel, lake) Atua i te Vai Tafua clan 
Rafua (eel, grey) Atua i te Tai Taumako clan 
yatinia (eel, ) Atua i te Ava Fangarere clan 
Safuti ee ) Atua i te Ava Fangarere clan 
Kiau (,, banded) Te Atua Fiti Nga Fiti family, Kafika 
Farafara Ew ) Atua i Tafua Tafua clan 
Sakusakurere Ct. ) Atua Fafine Kafika clan 


It will be noticed that most afwa in the list have not one but several 
species of animal as their afa; no special significance attaches to the 
number in each case. Some of the a/va belong to more than one social 
group,® and in this case the animal species is treated with respect by 
each group concerned. Here it may be emphasized once more that the 
primary interest for the native is in the relation of atua to his own and 
other groups of the community, not in the partition of natural species 
among them. 

The data given above have helped to define the relation which exists 
in Tikopian society between the totem species and the human group 
associated with it. A summary of the principal results will enable 
comparison to be made with other Polynesian communities. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TIKOPIAN TOTEMISM 

In the first place the ritual attitude towards natural species does 
not bulk largely in Tikopian religion, either on the part of individuals 
or of groups. Elaborate ceremonies are conducted to promote the 
fertility of the chief plant food-stuffs, but for the animals associated with 
spiritual beings and social groups no specific ceremonies exist, no offerings 
are made to them, and they receive little formal attention. Their interest, 
in native eyes, is indirect and subsidiary. 

This is the result of the belief that individuals of the natural species— 
apart from the food-stuffs mentioned above—are simply vehicles or 
manifestations of gods, ancestors or other spiritual beings, and a 
distinction is drawn coherently by the natives between an individual of 
the species so controlled or simulated by a supernatural being, and one 
which is a purely normal creature. 





® Report on Tikopia. Oceania, I, 1930, 114. 
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It is evident also from this, why the idea of the identity of the natural 
species or individuals of it with the social group or with any person 
thereof is entirely lacking. The “totem” animal is neither a 
representation nor an emblem of the human group, nor is it a member 
of the group. Interference with the creature, or the killing or eating 
of it, is regarded as a hostile act, not towards group property or a fellow 
member, but towards the deity who may be in possession of it at the time, 
and who will punish the sacrilege. The material object is then differentiated 
clearly from the spiritual being who employs it in manifestation. 
It is the atwa who is of constant importance, who is invoked in many 
ceremonies ; his a/a is of interest only on random occasions. Moreover, 
there is no belief that the social group or any portion of it is descended 
from the animal with which it is thus connected. Origin may be traced 
through the afva, the supernatural being, though this concept of descent 
from the higher deities is not clearly formulated, and may even be denied 
by some informants. The common belief is that each social group 
traces its origin to an ancestor, endowed with supernormal qualities, but 
conceived as a human being, who lived and died as such. These points 
are emphasised here since Rivers, not having obtained any inkling of the 
existence of spiritual afva of quite distinct personality from their material 
vehicles, has interpreted the ritual observances, quite wrongly, as springing 
from these alone. He states: “It was clear that these animals had 
collectively the same name as ancestors and were regarded as such, but 
the descent was from men who had turned into animals rather than from 
the animals themselves. The Kafika and Taumako believe in their descent 
from men who turned after death into an octopus in the one case and an 
eel, in the other.”1° This is inaccurate in every particular, as also are 
his other opinions which immediately follow. In the case of Taumako, 
for instance, it is held by the natives themselves that they are descended 
from a Tongan, generally referred to as “ Pu lasi,” “‘ Great Ancestor,” 
who came to Tikopia in a canoe, accompanied by his atua, Pusi by name, 
whose material embodiment or simulacrum is the rafua, the grey reef 
eel, commonly called also the Atua i te Tai, the Deity in the Sea. This 
is a correct though brief statement of the actual native view, which 
distinguishes definitely the human ancestor, his god, and the eel in which 
the latter becomes manifest. The statement of Rivers that the ancestor 

1° Rivers, H.M.S., I, 304; see also sbid., Il, 362, 364. 
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changed after death into the eel, which animal becomes thus the group 
totem, is incorrect, and is based on a conception of the spirit world quite 
foreign to the native. This criticism is of some importance from a more 
general theoretical standpoint since Rivers bases one of the principal 
points of his thesis of the origin of Melanesian totemism largely on his 
Tikopian material. His proposition is that the Polynesian immigrants 
whom he holds primarily responsible for the origin of the institution, 
believed first in their incarnation in the form of animal or plant after 
death, and subsequently in their identity with plants and animals.*? 
This argument, it would appear, is not sustained by an examination of the 
actual facts either of the totemism of Tikopia, or of Polynesia in general. 
The totem is not reckoned as kin with the members of the human group, 
they are not identified with it before or after death, nor is it that “ domin- 
ant and essential tie between the members of a social body” which accord- 
ing to Rivers is its basic function. Clansfolk in Tikopia do not conceive 
themselves as being linked together through common interest in a natural 
species ; they have this common interest in it since as members of the 
same kinship group they have the same gods. 

The contrast between vegetable food-stuffs and animal species, to 
which reference has been made earlier, is a most marked feature of the 
Tikopian system. The vegetable food-stuffs are the object of some of the 
most vital and sacred religious ceremonies of the people, but they are not 
termed atua and are eaten by all the people, including those of their own 
group. They are represented symbolically as being the body or head of 
the respective gods who control them, but the god is not imagined to enter 
into them, they are not regarded as his a¢a, and no distinction is drawn on 
this account between individual yams, taro, etc. The selected animal 
species on the other hand are inedible, or are eaten only by people of 
other clans, they may be termed a/ua, the gods enter into them freely, and 
they are spoken of as ata, semblances of these beings. Distinction is made 
between normal individuals of the species and those which at the moment 
are held to be manifestations of the god; but no elaborate system of 
rites is performed as in the case of the food-stuffs. In each case the natural 
species is definitely associated with one of the major social groups— 
conveniently called clans—though there is no belief in its identity with the 
group or in descent of the members from it. 

ae Rivers, H.M.S., II, 236-238, 338, 347, 358-363. 
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It might be suggested that two distinct kinds of totemism were 
represented, characteristic perhaps of the different cultural or historical 
influences at work in the Tikopian community. A more adequate inter- 
pretation, however, and one which is of more significance from the 
theoretical side of the problem, may try to embrace these divergent phases 
of the religious life in the one broad sphere of relations, and view them as 
types of differential response to the environment. They may be regarded 
as ritual formulations of contrary but socially appropriate reactions to 
sets of natural objects possessing opposite qualities from the standpoint 
of the native commonweal. 


Yam, taro, coconut and breadfruit are the staples of life and are 
valued exceedingly ; the sentiment for them is of a very positive approving 
kind—they are typified then as each representing the head or body of a 
ptincipal group deity, and seasonal rites are performed to stimulate their 
increase. Birds, on the other hand, compete with man for the wild forest 
fruits, or are active in raiding his cultivations ; the sentiment for them 
is of a negative, disapproving kind. The bat and the rat, from their 
character, share in this ; and certain species of fish because they are in- 
edible, or possess a savage disposition or other undesirable qualities. They 
then are associated with the gods in a different way, fulfilling the functions 
of omens, bringers of disease, destroyers of food, executors of witchcraft 
and general emissaries of the abnormal and unpleasant. _It is along these 
lines that an understanding of Tikopian totemism seems to lie. 


The absence of the great body of the edible fish species from the 
totemic situation also appears to be comprehensible from this point of 
view ; it may be correlated with their indefiniteness in the native social 
scheme before capture. They are important for food and are closely 
related to the religious system, but being a much more intangible entity, 
less differentiated at their source, are not apportioned for ritual control 
among the various social groups but have their allotment of ceremonies 
transferred and performed in connection with the sacred canoes, through 
which they are made available for man’s needs. With food plants the 
social emphasis is on their growth, with fish, it is on their capture. The 
harvest of the one is already foreseen, that of the other is uncertain till 
the canoe returns. 
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REVIEW OF POLYNESIAN EVIDENCE 

The nature of Polynesian totemism in general may now be considered 
in the light of these results. In the central and western portion of the 
area as a whole the linkage of supernatural beings with social groups on the 
one hand and with natural species on the other is evident, though the 
relation seems to be with animals, and the “ plant totemism” of Tikopia 
is not found. To adduce the full body of evidence is not possible in this 
article; the position in the major island groups for which most data exist 
will alone be summarized here, since the collected material of Handy and 
Williamson is already available. 

In Rotuma the community is divided into a number of hoay (written 
hoag) a term used either for a village group or for the extended family 
which inhabits it. Each hoay has its own deity or atua which is usually 
incarnate in the form of some animal, as the fanifa (hammer-headed 
shark), ju/i (sand-piper), or o/usi (lizard). In addition several hoay may 
acknowledge a greater deity as head over them all, while still retaining their 
individual protectors. A member of the group who killed his atua 
performed funerary rites in connection with it as fora person. At times 
the god took possession of a human medium, and gave advice or cured 
sickness. '* 

In Samoa every person was at birth taken under the care of a tutelary 
deity, chosen from a number whose names were being recited at the time. 
This god, known as an aitu fale, god of the house, was wont to appear in a 
visible incarnation (a¢a) usually in an animal form, and as such was highly 
venerated. Injury to it, as eating of it, was thought to be followed by 
death, as a rule through growth of the thing so desecrated within the 
body of the culprit. Village gods also existed, and had their particular 
incarnations, heron, owl, pigeon, rail, fowl, creeper, and kingfisher 
among birds, stingray, cockle, cuttlefish, sea eel, crayfish, mullet and 
turtle among marine animals, with lizard, white dog, bat, butterfly and 
centipede among land creatures. The death of one of these was regarded 
as a matter for mourning, but it was not held to be the death of the god, 
which was still alive and incarnate in all the animals of the species. The 
rapid disappearance of these beliefs under Christianity is perhaps an 
indication that they did not occupy a very vital place in the social and 





12 J. S. Gardiner, The Natives of Rotuma. Journal Anthrop. Inst., 27, 1897-8, 
466-8. 
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religious life. A number of these animal species furnished omens in war. 
When the animal was seen proceeding in front of the war party, for 
instance, it was usually regarded as a token of success ; when it retired, 
or went behind them, then coming failure was indicated. Inanimate 
objects also served as media of the gods—a coconut leaf basket, a trumpet 
shell, the teeth of a sperm whale, the rainbow, a bundle of shark’s teeth, 
a particular large wooden bowl, or as in one case, a skull once a year. A 
few gods, as Sama, La’ala’a and Moso, manifested themselves in individual 
men, v7yho were recognized as their incarnations. This last appears to be 
somewhat different from the phenomena of spirit-possession which also 
are found there. The same god was sometimes incarnate in different 
animal species, and while in one place he might be simply a household god, 
in another he was worshipped as the war god of a whole village. The re- 
lation of deities and social groups is thus not always symmetrical. +* 

The gods of Tonga varied in their sphere of influence, some being 
held in regard by the people as a whole, others being associated with a 
section alone, as of a powerful chief and his relatives, while others, of still 
more limited range, were connected with merely the little group of house- 
holds which usually formed the social unit. There was nothing to prevent 
a man from setting up a tutelary deity of his own if he so desired. These 
supernatural beings might enter into animals, as the white tern, the 
octopus, the gecko, the shark, or the heron, and so appear to men. They 
were apparently sacred to the group concerned. This phenomena is 
spoken of as “ totemism” by Collocott, though he does not discuss the 
quality of the relationship between god and sacred animal. +4 

Birds and fishes were included among the objects of worship in 
Tahiti, especially the heron, the kingfisher and the woodpecker, which 
were accustomed to frequent the sacred trees of the temple precincts. 
These creatures were considered sacred because it was held that a god was 
embodied in one when it approached the ¢apu place to eat of the food 
offered in sacrifice. Images were manufactured also, either to serve as 
representatives of the form of the god, and emblems of his character, or 





18 G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 1861, 238-9, 242-3; ibid., Samoa, 1884, 
23-77; J. B. Stair, Old Samoa, 1897, 216-221; G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 
1910, 218; A. Kramer, ‘Samoa-Inseln, 1, 1902, 23. 

14 W. Mariner, Tonga, ii, 1827, 100-101; E. V. Collocott, Notes on Tongan 
Religion. Journal Polynesian Society, xxx, 1921, 159-161, 227-236; E. W. Gifford, Tongan 
Society, 1929, 44, 325-6. 
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to act as the vehicle or instrument through which he might communicate 
with his people or they with him. ‘The animal species was spoken of as 
the ata of the god: thus the boar was the ata of Oro, the gull the a¢a of 
Tane, and Ta’aroa the Creator had the whale, the tropic bird, the parrot 
fish and the albatross all as his ata. A difficulty is felt by Handy in ap- 
prehending the precise meaning of this term afa, for the usage of which he 
has no record except in Samoa and the Society Islands ; this is perhaps 
met by the consideration of its significance in Tikopia, as already de- 
scribed. 1 

The totemic system of Ontong Java, which is described in an article 
by Mr. H. Ian Hogbin elsewhere in this journal as a result of his recent 
field-work in that group, seems to vary from the normal Polynesian 
variety in that while there is no belief in descent from the natural species— 
as robber crab, mussel, shark or centipede—or manufactured object—as a 
food bowl—neither apparently is there any idea that it is the manifestation 
or material form of a god. 

In Mangaia a belief in a system of division of food-stuffs between the 
principal gods Rongo and Tangaroa obtained, but it does not seem to 
have been thought that they became incarnate or represented materially 
in the foods. The god Tonga-iti, however, had as his visible form the 
white and black spotted lizards.1* The position in the Marquesas is 
somewhat similar. A number of foods were sapu (forbidden) to different 
tribes throughout the group, but these were fish, birds or animals that 
were consecrated to the tribal god, and there was apparently no conception 
of the embodiment of the god in the sacred object.17 The people of 
Hawaii had a system of departmental gods, but like the Marquesans and 
the Maori, possessed no institutions approaching those of totemism, in 
that the gods did not become manifest in animals or plants affiliated with 
social groups. Images of wood and stone, carved by the people them- 
selves, appear to have symbolized the deities.1* The religious scheme 
of these three culture groups on the periphery of the Polynesian area 
thus appears to be of a different type from that of Tonga, Samoa and 
other groups of the centre and west. 





18 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, ii, 1829, 202-3; E. S. C. Handy, Polynesian 
Religion, 1927, 127. 

16 W. Gill, Myths and Songs of the South Pacific, 1876, 10-13. 

17 Handy, Native Culture in the Marquesas, 262. 

'§ D. Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, 1903, 112-117. 
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When the material from this latter field is reviewed as a whole certain 

features are seen to be of general occurrence ; they are summarized 
below, with such theoretical considerations as they suggest. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION 


In these island communities the association of specific social groups, 
such as joint families or clans with species of animals or plants is a recog- 
nized feature of the culture. Towards individuals of the natural species 
an attitude of respect, sometimes amounting to reverence, is exhibited by 
members of the human group, and linked with this are customs which 
prohibit interference with the animal or plant concerned, especially in 
regard to the killing and eating of it. Breach of these rules entails, to the 
native mind, the penalty of illness, often by swelling of the viscera or 
other portion of the body, and not infrequently involving death. Norm- 
ally action is not taken by members of the group against the offending 
person, the supernatural punishment being thought to be adequate in 
itself. 

It is a feature of Polynesian totemism that the natural species con- 
cerned are generally animals, either land or marine, and that plants, though 
occasionally included in the list, never predominate. The reason for this 
preference for animals, it seems to me, lies in the fact that the behaviour 
of the totem is usually held to give an indication as to the actions or 
intentions of the god concerned.'* Plants, because of their immobility, 
are not of much interest from this point of view, and the tendency is 
then for the more mobile species, endowed with locomotion and versatility 
of movement, and often with other striking characteristics in the matter 
of shape, colour, ferocity, or peculiar cries, to be represented in greater 
measure in the list of media which serve as outlet for the supernatural 
beings. 

This leads to the consideration of what is perhaps the most significant 
factor in Polynesian totemism, namely that the natural species are believed 
to be linked with their respective social groups not by their own virtue, 
but because they are the vehicle of manifestation of external supernatural 
beings—the afua. This term has been frequently rendered as “ god” or 





19 For example: Mariner, op. cit., 101 ; Collocott, op. cit., 233; Gill, op. cit., 35, 
Turner, Samoa, 66, 69, 72; G. Brown, op. cit., 248; Moerenhout, Voyages i, 455; E. 
Best, New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology, v, 1923, 328; R. W. Williamson, 
Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia, ii, 251-270. 
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“ deity” in the body of this article. It is not claimed that such is the 
best translation under all circumstances, but it does correspond most 
closely to the significance of the chief atwa in Tikopia ; it is also the usage 
of most of the older writers of the Polynesian material summarized above. 
Moreover, “supernatural being” or “ supernormal object,” which is 
more satisfactory in general, is sometimes too indefinite to meet a particular 
case. Except in Ontong Java this belief in the animation of the totem by 
an atua seems to be common to the area. Even in Tonga, where according 
to Rivers each social group has its ofwa, an animal or plant from which it 
traces descent, the information of Mariner and Collocott shows that it is 
through the entry of a god into these objects that they acquire their 
importance.*° With certain animals it is true that personification of 
the species itself is the underlying attitude. Such is the case with the 
octopus, known as Feke—or variants thereof—the eel, commonly spoken 
of as Tuna, and the lizard, of several kinds, known variously as Moko, 
Mokopiri, or Pili. Here the distinction between god and animal is often 
difficult to see, nor is it always clearly made by the natives themselves. 
But for some situations it is recognized that a deity exists separate from 
the animal shape which is his usual habitat. *+ 


The relation of the natural species to the social group may be described 
then as one of “secondary” or “ derived” totemism rather than of “ prim- 
ary” or “ direct”’ totemism. This distinction rests upon the intervention 
in the former case of other elements of the religious system between the 
natural order and the social structure. In Polynesia, as shown, the 
members of the social group are affiliated with the individuals of the 
totem species, not by the immediate linkage which obtains in Melanesia, 
but through a spiritual being as intermediary. The system of totemism 
is dependent on the belief in the gods, not separate from it. 


The totemic situation must be recognized as atypical. As noted, 
in Polynesia there is no identity of the animal with the social group, the 
totem does not serve as group emblem ; it does not act as an index of 
marriage regulations, not being associated with the rule of exogamy; a 
careful study of the evidence does not point to any real belief in the 





20 Rivers, op. cit., i, 363-4; Mariner, op. cit., ii, 100; Collocott, op. cit. 
21 y, Gill, op. ci#., 10 (for the lizard) ; and Collocott, op. cit., 231 (for the octopus). 
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descent of the members of the human group from the totem.** And as 
far as the majority of animal totem species is concerned, the economic 
interest in them is not of a pronounced type. 

In discussing the relation of the supernatural being to the natural 
species the term “ incarnation” has been freely used by several writers, 
and has been employed here in the summary of their evidence.** Before 
the validity of the expression can be accepted the relation must be more 
carefully studied. Analysis of the Tikopian data showed that the natives 
recognized two ways in which the atwa became associated with the totem. 
On the one hand he entered into the body of an existing animal of the 
species and controlled its movements; on the other he assumed the 
form of such an animal, taking on an animal entity where previously there 
was no corresponding individual in the flesh. These two processes 
were distinguished by the natives fairly clearly by separate linguistic 
expressions ; for them the terms inhabitation and simulation respectively 
might be used. It would seem that logically speaking, they differ from 
what is ordinarily known as incarnation. This last, it might be said, refers 
strictly only to the assumption of a fleshly form in actually becoming the 
object—not simply controlling its behaviour on the one hand, or posing 
as counterpart of it on the other. The basis of the distinction thus drawn 
depends on the amount of separability or autonomy which is conceived 
to exist when the physical body and the animating spirit are in relation. 
If the spirit is still conceived to exist as a separate entity, apart from the 
material form in which it is manifest, then this can hardly be regarded 
as a true incarnation. Now as far as the natives are concerned, it is un- 
doubted that at times they make this distinction between form and content. 
The nearest approach to actual “ incarnation”’ is in the case of the personi- 
fications of Tuna and Feke, whose identity becomes easily merged in 
that of the individuals of their species. This term then must take its place 
as representing simply one type of relation between spirit and body of 
which inhabitation and simulation are probably more common types 





22 The statement of Rivers in regard to Tonga (/7.M.S., i, 364) is given without 
evidence in support, and is probably inaccurate, as it certainly i is in respect of Tikopia 
(v. ante; Cf. also Gifford, op. cit., 44). The data adduced by Williamson, as he himself 
seems to recognize, are of the nature of stories of the marvellous, concerned with the 
birth of individual monstra, and do not suggest the descent of human groups from 
natural species. 

23 The theory of Rivers that the “kava people” believed in their incarnation 
after death in animals receives no verification from Polynesia. (H.M.S., ii, 361-373.) 
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in the religious beliefs of the Polynesian. As a general covering term 
materialisation seems the most appropriate, since, as shown later, it should 
include also mediumistic possession and other phenomena. 

The last point to be brought forward is related to those just con- 
sidered, though perhaps less easy to demonstrate in short compass. 
It is that the phenomena of “ totemism” in Polynesia are simply part of a 
general system of beliefs and customs relating to the idea that the spiritual 
beings characteristically manifest themselves in material shape. Poly- 
nesian totemism is in reality a department of spirit possession. The 
material forms in which the spirit may appear are of three classes :— 

i. inanimate objects, 
as stones, clubs, conch shells. 
ii. natural species of animal or plant. 
ili. human beings. 

The objects of the first type are regarded as representations, emblems or 
even mute embodiments of the gods, are held to be sacred, treated with 
reverence, and often decorated in special manner, with offerings made to 
them. These are the objects termed “idols” or “ images” by the early 
missionaries.** The animals and plants which provide an earthly habita- 
tion for the god have been the subject of study in this article. The 
human beings are believed to act as the media of the gods or spirits and in 
this condition, apparently one of auto-hypnosis, engage in conversation 
with the people, utter prophecies, diagnose illness and advise as to 
treatment—practices which were widespread in olden Polynesia.*® In 
each case there is normally an association between a definite kinship group, 
as a family or clan, and the material object, the natural species, or the 
human medium concerned, such association being contingent on the 
relation of the group with the spiritual being. Now a study of totemism 
is ostensibly concerned only with the affiliation of social groups with 
natural species ; but in Polynesia the phenomena of this type should be 
clearly considered in conjunction with the relation of these groups to 
inanimate cult objects and human media as well. 





24 A full description of such objects in relation to Tikopian religion will be given 
in a subsequent publication. 

25 For a general review of the data v. E. S. C. Handy, Polynesian Religion, 135, 
159-165 ; R. W. Williamson, op. cit., ii, Ch. xxvii; v. also E. Best, Journal Polynesian 
Society, vi, 41 et seq., xi, 53-58. 
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The diagram below indicates the relationship in schematic form. 



































ATUA 
“« Representation” * Incarnation” * Possession” 
MATERIAL OBJECT NATURAL SPECIES HUMAN BEING 
“IDOL ” “ TOTEM ” ~* MEDIUM ” 
Permanent focus of ritual § Environmental feature of Source of prophetic 
and religious sentiment social interest utterance, &c. 








SOCIAL GROUP 








The need for the consideration of Polynesian totemism in this setting 
is reinforced when it is remembered that in certain of the island groups 
where natural species are utilized by gods or ancestors as vehicles of ex- 
pression the phenomena are not held to constitute a type of totemism, 
though the fundamental attitude is precisely the same as that already 
examined. Such is the case among the Maori, admittedly a non-totemic 
people, where various gods have each his aria, the material form in which 
he is seen by mortal eyes. This is not the deity himself, but simply his 
visible manifestation. There is no systematic linkage of natural species 
with social groups. On the one hand a single animal or natural feature 
may be regarded as the material semblance of a deity and so be the object 
of veneration on the part of a family group, sub-tribe or tribe, while it 
recognizes no particular relation with other animals of the species, or other 
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natural features of the same type. Thus the aria of one deity is a particular 
dog, of another a special cormorant, of others a named stream, a tree 
in a certain spot, a pond, a stone, a gourd or a shooting star, in each case. ** 
On the other hand the same kind of animal or type of object may serve 
as a vehicle of materialization for a number of different deities, and as such 
be respected either individually or as a species by several groups or even 
by the community as a whole, without distinction of group ties. In this 
respect the distribution of natural species in relation to deities, and to 
tribes (#7) or tribal sections (Aapu) of the Maori cannot be equated with 
any form of totemic organization: The lizard is an illustration of this 
being regarded as an aria, visible form, of a number of gods of various 
social groups, especially in war, but also being held in respect and even 
fear not only by the followers of these gods alone, but by the Maori people 
as a whole.” 

The salient points of the system of totemism in Polynesia have 
emerged in the course of this analysis. It has also been shown that even 
in communities where systematic affiliation of human groups with natural 
species is not an element of the social structure beliefs in the same type of 
relationship of natural species to supernatural beings are current. The 
position in all the island groups is not alike. But in speaking of the 
“totemism” of certain parts of the area—and the term may well be 
retained—it must be considered not as a situation sui generis, but as a 
specific instance in a general field of relations between man and the objects 
of his natural environment. There is no sharp opposition between 
totemism and the non-totemic nature cults. And in its Polynesian form 
totemism, being intimately connected with a belief in the mobility and 
powers of transmutation of atua, is of the same order as the phenomena 
relating to religious emblems or other cult objects, and those associated 
with the possession of human media by gods and spirits. 





26 Best, Spiritual and Mental Concepts of the Maori (Dominion Museum Monograph, 
2), 1922, 16-19 ; tbid., Maori Religion and Mythology (D. M. Bulletin, 10), 1924, 137-8 ; 
ibid., Journal Polynesian Society, xi, 65, 66, 68. 

27 Best: Te Rehuo Tainui. /.P.S., vi, 43, 44; Omens and Superstitious Beliefs 
of Maori, sbid., vii, 134, 135; Notes on Art of War, ibid., xi, 29, 30, 38, 65, 67, 68 ; 
Occurrence of Lizard in Maori Carvings, Journal Science and Technology, v, 321-335 ; 
ibid., Maori Religion and Mythology, 130, 137. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF ONTONG JAVA 
BY H. IAN HOGBIN. 


OX TONG Java comprises about one hundred small islands arranged in 

and around a lagoon thirty-five to forty miles long by twenty broad 
at its widest point. It lies to the north-east of the Solomon Islands at 
approximately latitude five degrees south and longitude one hundred and 
sixty degrees east. The northern tip of the island of Ysabel, one hundred 
and fifty miles to the south-west, is the nearest point of the Solomon 
group. 

In naval and other charts Ontong Java also appears as Lord Howe’s 
Group and Leueneuwa. The first of these names is distinctly incon- 
venient, since there are three other Lord Howe Islands in the Pacific. 
Leueneuwa is the native name of one of the main islands which I shall 
write Luaniua.! There is no native name for the group as a whole, 
and it is incorrect to use Luaniua for this purpose. 

No accurate maps of the group have ever been made, and I am there- 
fore obliged to use a rough one of my own, which I have compiled from 
the sketches in naval charts and from my own data. This map pretends 
to no accuracy of detail, but the main features are approximately correct. 

All the islands are only barely above the reach of high tides, and are 
entirely of coral formation. There is no soil beyond sand and coral 
detritus mixed with decayed vegetation, and the variety of the flora is 
extremely limited. The largest of the islands is Luaniua, which is between 
four and five miles long and even at its widest point scarcely three hundred 
yatds broad. The islands are joined to each other in many cases by reefs, 
but there are a number of gaps through which it is possible for large 
vessels to pass. 

The climate is, of course, tropical. There are two seasons dominated 
respectively by the trade wind and the monsoon. From April to the 





1 The name is properly Luayina, there being no dental n in the language of Ontong 
Java. The » of other Polynesian languages becomes y in Ontong Java. The name 
Luaniua means Niue or Niua the second. 
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middle of November the wind blows almost constantly from the eastern 
quarter, that is to say from south-east to north-east. March and the 
latter half of November are subject to variable winds, while from Decem- 
ber to February, although there may be long stretches of calm, the wind 
swings between west-south-west and north-north-west. I have no rain- 
fall figures, but there is no well-marked wet season. The monsoon 
time is perhaps slightly more rainy than the trade wind season, though 
not to any considerable extent. 

There are no streams, and all the water is obtained from weils which 
the natives themselves have sunk. The fauna, like the flora, is limited. 
Rats and flying-foxes are numerous and there are many birds, but the 
pig, so common elsewhere in the Pacific, is not found. The lagoon is 
rich in many varieties of fish. 

The first European to see the islands was almost certainly 
the Spanish navigator Mendafia. He called them the shoals of 
Candelaria, “‘ because we saw them on Candlemas Eve.”? This was on 
1st February, 1568. Mendafia’s discovery was later identified as the 
Roncador Reef, to the south, but Dalrymple, writing in 1770, suggested 
that it was really Ontong Java, and this has later been confirmed. 

Le Maire and Schouten, on a voyage round the world via the south 
of Tierra del Fuego and the Dutch East Indies, next saw the atoll, in 
1616. 

Twenty-seven years later Tasman rediscovered the group and named 
it “the islands of Onthong Jaua, because of the great resemblance they 
bear to the latter” (either an island or cape near Batavia). In his Journal 
he gives a short description and a sketch.* 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years after this, as far as we know, 
no ship passed this way. Then in 1791 Captain Hunter during his voyage 
in the hired transport ‘“‘ Waaksamheyd” sighted the islands and named 
them the Lord Howe’s Group. He did not land, but a canoe came out 
to his ship. Hunter describes the occupants of the canoe and he also 
gives a couple of sketches.‘ 

From this time onward a number of ships seem to have passed, but 





2 Lord Amherst and Basil Thomson: Discovery of the Solomon Islands, London, 
1901, I, 15-16. 

3 Edited by Heere, Amsterdam, 1898, 41. 

4 Historical Account of the Transactions at Port Jackson. London, 1793, 221. 
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it was not till 1875 that any of them anchored inside the lagoon. The 
first was the “ James Birnie.” The captain attempted to establish a 
béche-de-mer station, but there was a conflict with the natives and almost 
the entire crew was murdered. H.M.S. “ Beagle” was sent on a punitive 
expedition and the place was shelled, though one of the survivors, a 
woman, was not rescued till some years later. 

In 1893 Germany took possession. Two trading stations had been 
established several years before. Seven years later the group was handed 
over to Britain, together with the islands of Ysabel and Choiseul in the 
Solomons, in exchange for the British rights in Samoa. Since that date 
Ontong Java has been under the jurisdiction of the Resident Commissioner 
of the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 

Until 1914 there was practically no administrative interference except 
for a very occasional visit of the Commissioner’s yacht. In that year 
there was trouble between one of the trading stations and the Methodist 
Mission, which had had interests there for a few years. As a result of 
this, a government representative spent a few weeks in the group. The 
representative, Mr. J. C. Barley, has been the District Officer ever since. 
He has encouraged the authority of the native king and instructed him in 
some of the more elementary principles of our judicial system. Normally 
the king administers alone, but Mr. Barley spends a few days there every 
year or two. 

Two trading stations still exist. They are both situated on Luaniua 
island and deal in copra and trochus shell. The mission was withdrawn 
temporarily in 1914, re-established, and then abandoned shortly after- 
wards. 

In 1900 the population of Ontong Java was between 5000 and 6000. 
It is now (1928) less than 700. 

This paper includes some of the results of an ethnographic survey 
which I made during 1927 and 1928. I was living at Ontong Java from 
November 1927 till February 1928. I then made a brief trip to Sydney 
and returned in May to remain till the following November. During the 
whole of my stay I lived alone in the native villages. Of these, the two 
principal ones are situated on the islands of Luaniua and Pelau respectively. 
In the accompanying maps of these villages my houses are both marked 





5 Vide my paper, ““ The Problem of Depopulation in Melanesia with Special Refer- 
ence to Ongtong Java,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930. 
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“Kuasauma,” the name which the natives gave to them. They were 
constructed very much according to the native plan and of native materials. 

During my stay I made sufficient acquaintance with the native 
language to enable me to engage in conversations and to understand ordin- 
ary talk, but I was not able entirely to dispense with the services of an 
interpreter when I interviewed informants for long periods. I was 
fortunate in securing for this purpose a most intelligent native, a man 
named Ma’o. Had it not been for him my record would have been far 
more inadequate than it is. I regret that I did not master the native 
language completely, but my time was limited, and the people were dying 
out so rapidly that it was necessary to make the most of the moment. I 
found myself with my material perishing before my eyes. The old men 
were by far the most useful, because it was only they who could give me 
accounts of customs and ceremonies which had long ceased to be observed. 
One of these old men died a month before I arrived, another a few weeks 
after I had settled there, a third before I had time to get any information 
from him, and a fourth, at Pelau, on the very eve of my departure for that 
village. Ma’o himself is suffering from tuberculosis and cannot possibly 
live very much longer. 

The expenses of my field work were borne by the Australian National 
Research Council, and I also held a Science Research Scholarship from the 
University of Sydney. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Research Council, to the University, 
and to Professor Radcliffe-Brown for the stimulating interest he has 
taken in my work. To him I owe more than I could ever adequately 
express. I am also greatly indebted to Miss Camilla H. Wedgwood, Dr. 
Hortense Powdermaker and Dr. Raymond Firth for their valuable 
criticism. 

THE VILLAGE. 

The people of Ontong Java speak a dialect of Polynesian and, as is 
usual with these dialects, we find a regular consonantal change. The 
Samoan ¢ is represented by &, & by the glottal stop, f by 4, and many of 
the s sounds by + also. 

In appearance the islanders also show definite affinities with the Poly- 
nesians. They are light in colour, ranging from copper to brown, and the 


6 Vide my Grammar of Ongtong Java. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
vol. v, part 4, 1930. 
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hair of the majority is wavy. There are, however, quite a number with 
straight hair and others with woolly mops resembling the Melanesians of 
the Solomon Islands. Their features are regular and, by our own stand- 
ards, many of them are extraordinarily handsome both in face and general 
build. 

There are two tribes at Ontong Java. The territory of the more 
important runs from the island of Pei, near the bottom of the V in the 
north of the atoll, right around the lagoon to the island of Kape’i in the 
north-west. The remaining islands, all in the north, belong to the other 
tribe. These two groupings of people I shall speak of as the Luaniua and 
the Pelau tribes respectively, after the two main villages. 

If we glance at the plans of these two villages a similarity is at once 
apparent. Both are divided into quarters by a cross-shaped clearing. The 
long body of the cross which is approximately parallel to the two shore- 
lines of the island is the Malae. At Pelau the cleating making the arms 
of the cross is spoken of as the Kala-ngiu. At Luaniua this clearing is the 
Kala-ngiu on the lagoon or kai side, and the Kua-malama on the open sea 
ot kua side. The northern half of the latter village is known as Ko’olau 
(Tokelau), and the southern half as Sa’upu.? 

In the old days the temples of the tribe (Aa/e-aiku) stood on the Malae. 
In each of the four angles made by the arms of the clearing stood a club 
house for the men, known as ahaka. To-day all of these have long 
tumbled into ruins, and the images of the gods are unrecognizable stumps, 
weatherbeaten and decayed. 

On either side of the Malae and roughly parallel to it are the two 
principal streets of the village. The houses stand on both sides of these 
streets. At each end of the streets a narrow clearing traverses the island from 
coast to coast. These clearings limit the village, and in days gone by none 
might trespass beyond them on pain of death without the permission of 
the priests or king. Watch-houses (Aale-’api) stood at the ends of the 
village and a body of men (pulepule), appointed by the priests or king, 
kept watch to punish any who might try to cross beyond the boundary. 

The villages are always kept clean and tidy, but the bush is only 





? This regular village plan is also found in Sikiana to the south-east, in the Tasman 
Islands to the north, in the Mortlock Islands further east, and in Fead Island (Nuguria). 
All these places are inhabited by natives of the same type as the people of Ontong Java ; 
they speak a similar language and probably possess an almost identical culture. 
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cleared once every year. The result is that the mosquitoes are generally 
very bad. So unbearable do they sometimes become at Pelau that a special 
village has been built on a sandy promontory at the south of the island of 
Avaha. Here there are no mosquitoes, and the whole population migrates 
and remains there until the main village is again habitable. 

The houses are rectangular in shape, generally about twenty-six feet 
long by fifteen wide. They are built on a frame-work of beams and sticks, 
the walls are made of coconut leaf mats, and the roof is thatched with pan- 
danus leaf. Inside, the house is divided into two parts by a low ridge of 
earth or alog. One end is used as sleeping quarters and is overlaid with 
coconut leaf mats ; the other portion has a floor of beaten earth and serves 
as a kitchen. Within are the oven (wmu) and the fire-place. Hanging 
from the walls are the various cooking utensils and the fishing tackle of the 
menfolk. Most of the houses also have a loft where the fuel, coconuts 
husks and shells, is stored. 


DIVISIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The smallest clearly differentiated group of people at Ontong Java is 
the individual family, which is composed of parents and children. Most 
adults are members of two families, first as children and second as parents. 

Brothers and their sons also form a more or less clearly defined group. 
This group I shall call, for want of a better term, the “‘ co-operating group,” 
although the term is by no means satisfactory. The members co-operate 
in fishing and, to some extent, in the education of their children. They 
also own canoes and fishing tackle in common, and nowadays they some- 
times possess money jointly. This co-operating group, for which there 
is no name in the native language, is loosely constructed, and this for three 
main reasons. In the first place, when it becomes too large it divides ; 
secondly it splits up if the tie of kinship between its members is too weak 
to preserve a sense of unity, as for instance the bond between second 
cousins ; finally it falls apart if, as may happen, the individuals composing 
it fail to carry out their obligations towards one another. Sometimes it 
is so far reduced that it becomes simply an individual family. 

A wider group than this is the joint family, which includes normally 
all the persons who trace their descent through males back to a common 
ancestor who lived as a rule about six generations ago. Sometimes it 
may also include some individuals who trace their descent to this ancestor 
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through females. This is exceptional, and probably does not occur in 
more than five or six per cent. of the total number of joint families.* The 
group has a “ manager,” who is always the eldest member. This man 
I shall speak of as the headman ; in him all the landed property is vested. 
There is no mechanism to provide for the division of joint families. They 
do divide, for very few count descent to a common ancestor who lived 
more than six generations ago, but there is no ordered scheme by which 
the subdivision is effected. 

The native name for a joint family is mayava kayaka (mayava = belly, 
kayaka = male), which may be loosely translated as “a group of people 
related through males.” This term is used irrespective of whether all the 
members of the joint family are related to one another through men, or 
whether a few are related through a woman. The title of the headman is 
kagaka ha makua, \iterally “‘ man who has been made senior.” 

Another important social group is the household, which includes all 
the persons who dwell together under one roof, usually a number of 
individual families, up to four or five. Asa general rule the female parents 
of these families are related. This is brought about by husbands 
going to live with their wives, instead of taking them away. 
Nevertheless, these men do not have any share in the ownership of the 
house, which belongs to the women and their brothers. The house- 
owning group is therefore different from the household. This former is 
composed of persons, both men and women, related to one another through 
females, that is to say, it is a group with matrilineal descent. It must be 
mentioned that this only applies to houses in the main villages of Luaniua 
and Pelau. Houses on the outlying islands are owned by men. 

The head of the house-owning group is its oldest member, even if he 
no longer belongs to the household living there. It is this man who 
directs any repairs that have to be made from time to time. The house- 
hold does not appoint a leader. There are no special native names for 
either the household or the house-owning group. 

Still a sixth group exists, the garden-owning group. It is unique in 
that it includes only women, for they alone cultivate and own the land 
on which taro is yrown. The group is composed of women who are 





§ The suitability of the term joint family is perhaps debatable, for usually it is only 
applied to a group in which the descent is purely patrilineal, as in northern India, or 
purely matrilineal, as in Malabar. 
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closely related to one another, generally sisters or the daughters of 
sisters. At its widest it may include all the women of a household, but, 
although this frequently does happen, it is by no means universal. 

The ‘ollowing list shows the groups described : 
1. The family (parents and children) ; 


2. The co-operating group (brothers and their sons) ; 

3. The garden-owning group (sisters and their daughters) ; 

4. The joint family (the persons who trace their descent, through 
males generally, but sometimes through females, to a common 
ancestor who lived six generations ago) ; 

. The household (the persons who live together) ; and 

6. The house-owning group (a comparatively small group, the 

members of which trace their descent through females to a 
common ancestor who rarely lived more than three generations 
ago). 


al 


OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY. 


The villages of Luaniua and Pelau are divided into strips of up to five 
hundred square yards in area. Every joint family owns at least one of these 
strips, and sometimes two or three. Nevertheless it is rare to find a man 
living on the strip which belongs to his joint family. 

In addition to one or more strips, some joint families own outlying 
islands as well. It will be convenient to speak of these as “ wealthy,” 
and of those who do not own an island as “ poor.” Excluding Luaniua 
and the three large islands to the north, "Ouku, Henguelua and Hengua- 
kaha, and Pelau and three or four islands close by, all the islands of the 
atoll are owned by one or other of the wealthy joint families. Some of 
the larger islands, such as Kukolu and Keila, are divided between several 
groups, each having a few acres. Coconuts grow on the islands and 
on the strips of land in the two villages, and it is these which make them 
valuable from the natives’ point of view. The land outside the village on 
Luaniua island and on the three islands to the north was originally owned 
by the whole tribe in common. Coconuts grew there, and were collected 
by the tribe on certain set occasions. At such times each man or woman 
kept whatever he collected, 500, 1000 or 2000, each according to his 
industry. About the year 1880, quite without any interference from white 
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men, this was changed by the most powerful of the kings, Uila. He hada 
large number of wives, and he gave each one a strip of the Luaniua 
common property and also a strip on one of the three northern islands. 
Later he divided the whole of the property, not among the joint 
families, but among the women. To each married woman he gave a 
strip on Luaniua and a strip on one of the three islands. Every woman 
except a few unmarried orphans now had two portions of the common 
property. These orphans were later accounted for, but not in the reign 
of Uila. In this way the whole of the common land was swallowed up. 
One feature of the old system was still retained, namely, that the 
coconuts could only be collected on set occasions. Trespass was still 
punished by the watchmen of the /ale-’api even if a woman only wished 
to collect the nuts from her own property. 


The inheritance of these last areas is still strictly matrilineal unless 
all the female descendants of the original owner have died out, when the 
property descends necessarily through men.* This land is vested in the 
senior woman who has a share in its ownership. Seniority does not 


depend upon the membership of the eldest branch of the family, but is 
reckoned according to absolute age. 


Taro garden property is also owned entirely by women. _Inherit- 
ance is here strictly matrilineal, but the grouping is not necessarily the 
same as with the common coconut property, since new gardens are made 
fairly easily. If the women of a household are sisters they usually hold 
gardens incommon. Even then they may decide to divide the gardens of 
their mother between them, and each will tend her own. If they do 
not do this, then the eldest sister acts as head woman. 


Land ownership in the Pelau tribe is arranged in the same way as at 
Luaniua. There are wealthy and poor joint families, and island and 
village property. The king of Pelau followed the example of Uila at 
Luaniua and divided up the common property among the women. This 
lay to the north of the village on Pelau island, and also on the islands of 
Avaha, Henguelua and a couple of other small ones. 





® It is only recently that such a thing has occurred and it is not clear if it will descend 
through men to their daughters, or to all their children. I know of no case where 
either has yet occurred. Probably it will go only to the daughters. 
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THE KINSHIP SYSTEM. 


As has already been pointed out, the founder of a joint family is usually 
an ancestor not more than six generations distant. Kinship!° in the male 
line is not as a rule recognized outside the joint family, that is, beyond fifth 
cousins. Sometimes the founder belongs to a period of seven or even 
eight generations ago, in which case the kinship range is extended to sixth 
or seventh cousins. On the other hand there are also joint families who do 
not trace their descent back as far as the sixth generation, and for these 
the kinship range is correspondingly restricted. An individual recognizes 
kinship not only with those related to him through the male line, but 
also with those who trace relationship with him through the female line 
alone, or through both men and women. In theory, if the ancestor of the 
joint family is a man of six generations ago, so that it includes fifth cousins, 
then all fifth cousins will be recognized as kin. There is, however, no 
definite rule determining this; some persons with short memories may 
recognize a narrow kinship range; others, with long memories, may 
extend it as far as sixth or even seventh cousins, though instances of the 
latter are very rare. The narrowest possible kinship range includes 
all third cousins at least, as well as the members of the joint family. 


Kinship terms are applied to all the members of the father’s kin and 
their consorts, and to all the members of the mother’s kin and their con- 
sorts. After marriage terms are applied to all the kin of the parents of 
the spouse and, with a single exception, to their consorts also. The 
exception is the wife’s brother’s wife and, reciprocally, the husband’s 
sister’s husband. 


The kinship system approximates to the Hawaiian type, though with 
some important differences. It is classificatory in the normal way, but we 
do not find, as in the Hawaiian system, the same term for mother’s brother 
as for father. There is a special term for wife, but not for cross- 
cousin. Another difference is the application of the term for sibling 
of the same sex to affinal of the opposite sex. 





10 In this article the word “ kinship” is used to signify genealogical relationship 
recognized for social purposes; “ kindred” for that group of people with whom an 
individual recognizes kinship. 
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The following is a complete list of the kinship terminology :— 

kamaya : father, father’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband. Less commonly, it is 
also applied to child and brother’s child (man speaking) and wife’s brother’s 
and sister’s children. 

higa : mother, sister of either parent, wife of the brother of either parent. 
Less commonly, it is also applied to child and brother’s and sister’s 
children (woman speaking) and husband’s brother’s and sister’s children. 


Rigaga : parent. 

kama: child, brother’s child, consort’s brother’s and sister’s children, and 
(woman speaking) sister’s child. 

hayau and brother, son of the brother or sister of either parent (man speaking) and 

Raiga : (when a woman is speaking) sister, and daughter of the brother or sister 


of either parent. 

The term is also applied to the wife’s sister, wife’s sister’s husband, 
husband’s brother, husband’s brother’s wife, and, when a man is speaking, 
brother’s wife, and, when a woman is speaking, sister’s husband. 


ave: sister, daughter of the brother or sister of either parent (man speaking), 
and brother, and son of the brother or sister of either parent (woman 
speaking). 

lamoku : mother’s brother and, when a man is speaking, sister’s child. 

avaga : consort. 

veisoa co-consort. 


All of the children of a woman’s husband are her kama, but she applies 
no relationship terms to the relatives of his other wives. Half-brothers 
call one another’s mothers Aiya, but there are no terms for the relatives 
of a step-mother. 


ma : wife’s brother and husband’s sister, also sister’s husband (man speaking) 
and brother’s wife (woman speaking). 
higauga : child-in-law, parent-in-law (in detail as follows, child’s consort, sibling’s 


child’s consort, consort’s parents, siblings of the consort’s parents and 
their consorts, and also consorts of the children of the siblings of the 


consort). 

mopuya : grandchild, i.e., any of the children of any of the above relatives who 
fall into the second generation below. 

kipuya : grandparents and consorts’ grandparents, i.¢., any of the parents of any 


of the above relatives who fall into the second generation above. 
None of these relationship terms is ever used in address. Personal 
names are used, even to parents. 
It will be noticed that there is but one term which can be applied 
to one relative only, if we disregard polygyny. This is the term for consort. 
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All the rest are extended in the normal fashion of classificatory systems ; 
thus the same term will be applied to the father and to all the paternal 
great-grandfather’s sons, etc. 

All these terms are reciprocal with the exception of mopuga, kipuga 
and kama. ‘The use of the last is covered by the reciprocal kamaga and 
kiya. Kipuya is also used to cover the grandfather-grandson relationship. 
It is always possible to answer the question, “‘ What relationship are you 
two to each other?” by a single word. To the question, “’olua hai 
he?”’ (literally, you two relationship what ?), the answer is, “ hai lamoku,” 
ot “ hai he ma’ (literally, relationship mother’s brother-sister’s son, and, 
relationship brothers-in-law) or whatever the tie may be. 

It will be observed that the wife of the /amoku in the generation above 
is a kiya, which means that the same term is applied to every female relative 
in the generation above, except where the relationship is through the 
consort. On the other hand, the wife of a /amoku in the generation below 
is a hiyauya. Every relative in the generation below to whom relation- 
ship is not traced by blood is therefore a higauga, the term which is also 
applied to all the relatives of the consort in the first generation above. 

Every member of the kin of the same generation and of the same sex 
as the speaker is a kaiya or hayau, and every one of the opposite sex is an 
"ave. If the sexes are changed and ma substituted for ’ave, then all the 
members of the kin of the consort are included. 

The kinship system is illustrated by the diagram below, except that 
only the members of those joint families with which ego is brought directly 
into touch are shown. 





Father’s Mother’s Joint Families 
Joint Family. Joint Family. of Consort’s Parents. 

Generation Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
dp 
z= 2 kipuya kipuya kipuya 
q 
9 I kamaya kiya lamoku kiya hiyauga 
< 

EGO kaiya ave kaiga ave ma kaiya 
io 8) 
‘3 1 kama kama kama 
q 
9 2 mopuya mopuya mopuya 
5) 
Q 
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It is generally only the children of the males who become members of 
the joint family, so that in each generation the offspring of the females are 
not represented. Provided that descent is patrilineal, as it probably is in 
about ninety cases out of every hundred, then the children of the 
females do not belong to any one joint family, but are dispersed according 
to the joint family of their male parent. It is therefore not possible to 
show them on this diagram. For a similar reason it is impracticable to 
show any consorts save that of ego. 

The marriage rule is simple. Alliances are forbidden between 
persons who apply relationship terms to one another. In other words, 
matriage is prohibited with any member of the joint family of either 
parent, any other person standing in a closer relationship than that of at 
least fourth cousin, or the ex-consort of any one of these persons. It is 
also forbidden to take a second wife from the joint family of either of 
the first wife’s parents, or from any of her other cousins closer than the 
fourth. The levirate and sororate are thus not permitted. Notwith- 
standing these prohibitions, unlawful marriages do at times take place. 


KINSHIP OBLIGATIONS. 


We shall now pass on to the consideration of the duties and obliga- 
tions of relatives towards one another. Here they can only be sketched 
briefly, since to describe them fully would demand accounts of certain 
of the ceremonies, which would be out of place in a short article. 

The chief share in the education of the child is taken by the father. 
During the boy’s childhood the father keeps him supplied with food, 
and later he shows him the means for acquiring it himself. The child in 
return has to obey his father and treat him with respect. He gets 
to know his father’s brothers quite early in life, especially the eldest of 
them, who acts as the head of the co-operating group. They come to see 
him when he is very young and they play with him as his father 
does. When he is old enough to walk about the village his father takes 
him to see these uncles, and he soon learns that he is always sure of a 
welcome in their houses, and of a meal when he is hungry. Later on, 
after he has grown to boyhood, his father takes him out fishing, and again 
it is these same uncles whom he meets in the canoe. They show him how 
to navigate, how to bait his hook, and how to make sure of his fish. 
Sometimes they invite him to join them on expeditions to outlying islands, 
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and he may take up his residence with one or other of them for days at a 
time. 

The father’s brothers treat their nephew very much as his father does, 
though naturally they rarely become such close companions, and the 
relationship is never tinged with the same emotional regard. It is not 
therefore surprising to find that the kinship term for father is also used 
for his brothers. I do not mean to say that the boy confuses his father 
with these men, for he does nothing of the kind. If he is asked who is 
his father he will always give the name of his real father, and if asked if 
such and such a person is his father, he will always say if the man really is, 
or if he only stands in the same relationship. When confusion is likely 
to occur the real father is called kamaya hamaoyi (hamaoyi = true), and his 
brothers Aamaya e lalao (lalao = stolen). 

When the child meets another person who stands in the kamaya 
relationship he is told that he must behave as if he were his father. If 
the two meet frequently their behaviour does take on the colour of the 
father-son pattern. When the two meet rarely the name loses most of its 
significance, and no definite system of conduct is to be observed. Two 
adjectives are used to indicate if the person classified with the father is a 
distant or a close relative, mao = far away, and kapili = close. 

A daughter is less important than a son in the life of her father 
because he has to teach her so little. However, she applies the same 
relationship term to him as does her brother, and she has to obey him 
in the same way. As witha boy, this behaviour, together with the term of 
reference, is carried over to a greater or less extent to the tather’s real 
brothers, and those mén classified with them. 

In babyhood the mother has complete charge of the children, and it 
is she more than anyone else who teaches them habits of personal clean- 
liness, the elements of etiquette, and the more fundamental rules of 
tapu. As the children grow up she assists in their education, but she is 
always more indulgent than the father, and is rather expected to shield 
them from him should the need arise, though it is very rarely that native 
children are whipped. ‘The child returns these favours by helping the 
mother in her household tasks. Later on, food is provided for her in some 
measure by the children, and she has many ceremonial duties to carry out 
for them. ‘The persons within the father’s and mother’s joint families 
to whom the relationship term Aya is applied are treated in much the 
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same way, and they reciprocate by applying the pattern of behaviour of 
mother to child, especially in some of the ceremonies. As the tie of 
blood grows weaker, so the pattern grows more and more blurred. 
Once the limits of the two joint families are passed the relationship term, 
like that for father, is little more than a name. 

The grandfather also has a share in the education of the children, and, 
especially if he is a headman, it is he who teaches the history of the joint 
family and of the race, as well as the sacred formulae. The grandparents 
seem to be rather less severe than the parents who are, in any case, 
rather indulgent, and in return the children are less obedient, unless the 
grandparent happens to be a headman. If this is the case, although there 
are variations according to his disposition, much more attention is paid 
to him. 

Brothers are very close to one another, and similarly so are sisters. 
They help each other, go fishing or gardening together, look after each 
other’s children and are mutually helpful in other ways. In the event of a 
quarrel it is always the brothers or the sisters who stand shoulder to 
shoulder. 

For the relationship of sister to brother it is convenient to use the 
native word "ave. Between ave there is always a partial avoidance, 
though it never is as intense as in Fiji. In childhood brother and sister 
do not play together, and several folk tales tell of the dire results which 
have befallen those who did. They are permitted to talk to one another, 
and, since they both belong to the same household, they are bound to 
spend a certain portion of their time in one another’s company. After 
puberty, at which age both boys and girls are first clothed, the regulations 
are more rigorous. They may never be seen together outside their own 
house, and even there, though they may talk together, it may only be in 
most respectful terms, sex and other natural functions being avoided as 
topics for discussion. They immediately withdraw to different places out 
of hearing if they happen to be near when anyone else makes some 
sexual reference. Further, although a girl may cook her brother’s food, 
he may not eat it in her presence, nor may she give it to him with her own 
hands. Either someone else acts as intermediary, or she will leave it on 
the floor for him to pick up. 

The most horrible thing that an Ontong Java native can conceive is 
for a pair of ’ave to have sexual relations with one another. ‘The biggest 
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insult one can offer a man is to say that he is in the habit of copulating with 
his sister. When talking to a man it is always safest to avoid any refer- 
ence to his sister’s name, for fear that he may take offence. 

Even between persons who classify each other as ’ave we find that 
this pattern of behaviour is still conformed to more or less rigorously. 
Thus, while blood ’ave may not eat under the same roof, classificatory 
‘ave may only do so if they hurry and turn their backs on each other. 
In the same way the sexual tapu between these relatives is strong, yet not 
quite so intense as it is in relation to real brother and sister. Thus, 
while it is the gravest insult that can be offered to accuse a man of having 
had connection with his true sister, it is a very serious one to suggest that 
he has cohabited with a classificatory ’ave. Indeed there is a kind of 
gtadation of swearing. To call a man by the name of a remote ’ave is 
equivalent to calling him a “damn fool” ; to call him by the name of a 
first cousin is a greater offence ; and to speak of him by his real sister’s 
name is on a par with calling him the foulest epithet in our own language, 
and no one would dream of doing so unless he intended to bring about a 
fight. 

The mother’s brother, or /amoku, owes it to his sister’s son to see that 
he does not lack anything with which he can provide him. How much he 
actually does give him depends in great measure on the wealth of the boy’s 
father. Generally the /amoku is on the best of terms with his sister’s 
children and they look upon him as an indulgent relative who assists 
them whenever they require it. He may, if he wishes, take an active share 
in their education, and frequently he teaches them religious formulae which 
their own father does not happen to know. If he does this they in return 
are expected to obey his orders up to a point, but he rarely, if ever, is 
guilty of harshness, and he would be looked upon with public disapproval 
if he were. It is not perhaps regarded as strictly the mother’s brother’s 
duty to provide for his sister’s children when their father is poor, but it is 
thought highly desirable that he should do so, and he is liable to be 
regarded by the community as mean if he does not. Sometimes he actu- 
ally adopts them into his own joint family. The approval of the headman 
is, of course, necessary before this can be done. When such an adoption 
occurs we have an exception to the normal rule of patrilineal descent. 
It is prevented from happening more often because women of wealthy 
joint families rarely marry poor men. When such a marriage does take 
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place, it by no means necessarily follows that the woman’s brother will 
see that her children become members of his joint family. I point this 
out because I do not want to over-emphasize the fact that descent may at 
times be matrilineal ; descent is patrilineal in an overwhelming majority 
of cases. 

When a marriage takes place children-in-law and parents-in-law at first 
avoid one another. After a time, however, the only trace of this avoid- 
ance is that they do not use one another’s names. A person also ceases to 
use the names of the consort’s uncles and aunts (the persons classified 
with the parents-in-law). 

Probably the most unusual feature of the Ontong Java kinship system 
is the application of the term for sibling of the same sex to an affinal of the 
opposite sex, so that a man classifies his sisters-in-law with his brothers, 
and a woman her brothers-in-law with her sisters. 

The keynote of the behaviour towards one another of siblings of 
the same sex is that they should always be ready with assistance. The 
same thing may be said of the behaviour of a brother and a sister-in-law. 
Very frequently a man lives in the same house as his sister-in-law. He then 
helps her husband to keep her supplied with food, and she in turn helps 
his wife to cook food for him. At the same time he also helps his brother 
to keep his wife supplied with food, and this woman in return is always 
ready to invite him to share their meal. Brothers and sisters-in-law 
also mind one another’s children, and carry out a number of ceremonial 
obligations. 

It may be said that the pattern of behaviour of brothers to sisters-in- 
law, and of sisters to brothers-in-law approximates to that of brother to 
brother and sister to sister. They are not identical, for the change of sex 
has its effect—men do not cultivate taro and women do not go fishing— 
but they are sufficiently close for the observer not to be surprised at the 
same label being applied to both, the kinship term Aaiya or hayan. 

Brothers-in-law and also sisters-in-law have to avoid one another 
to some extent. Each must refrain from the use of the personal name of 
the other, and only if a large crowd is present may they stand close to- 
gether. A man may not go near his wife in the presence of her brother, 
nor may a woman be familiar with her husband if her brother or his 
sister are near. They also may not make any sexual references in one 
another’s hearing. These regulations are less rigorously observed in 
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proportion as the blood tie of the persons e:ploying the kinship term 
becomes weaker, till finally the avoidance of t..e personal name is the only 
remaining feature of the behaviour of real brothers or sisters-in-law. 


MARRIAGE. 


The Ontong Java marriage system is complicated because it is liable 
to differ, first according to the wealth of the contracting parties, and 
second according to the season of the year. 

It will be remembered that all the joint families own strips of land 
in one or other of the two main villages, and that those which do not own 
an island as well were spoken of as “‘ poor.” The husband goes to the 
house of his wife to live after marriage when both belong to poor 
groups. Her parents may also be living in this house, as well as her 
sisters and their husbands. In the early days of married life the husband 
only spends the night in this house, but as time goes on he gradually takes 
up permanent residence there. 

When members of two wealthy groups marry a part of their time is 
always spent on the island of the husband’s joint family. In such cases 
we may say that the marriage is patrilocal, in that the wife goes to live 
in the house of her husband’s people. However, during the saya festival, 
which takes up a month of every year, all the people move to the main 
village, and when they do this the husband always goes to his wife’s 
mother’s house to live, just like a poor man. If the pair choose to spend 
a few weeks on the main island at other times, the arrangements are always 
the same. . 

Polygyny was formerly practised, but was confined exclusively to the 
wealthy. It might be carried out on the matrilocal principle, whereby the 
husband lived with his wives alternately, (this always being the case at 
Saya), or on the patrilocal principle. In the latter case the husband built 
a house for each of his wives. 

The normal household where matrilocal marriage has taken place 
includes sisters and their husbands. In the second generation it consists 
of the female children of these persons and their husbands, and so on. 
Houses where patrilocal marriage has taken place are always situated on 
outlying islands, never in the main villages, and they are always deserted 
for at least one month in the year. When they are occupied they are 
shared by brothers and their wives. 
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Nowadays, owing to depopulation, houses never become over- 
crowded. In the old days if this occurred a new one would have to be 
built. I am doubtful if even then the population was increasing. Every- 
thing seems to point to it having been static, so that probably 
there was little overcrowding. A new house could be built in two days 
quite easily if necessary. 


TOTEMISM. 


If we describe a totem as an object, generally, but not always an 
animal or plant, with which a group of people have a ritual relation, then 
all the wealthy joint families at Ontong Java have a totem, and some of 
them two or three. In the ordinary course of events a child takes the totem 
of his father, but if he belongs to the joint family of his mother then it is 
hers that he will take. The accompanying list gives some of the more 
important groups with their totems. 


Keila, # (coconut crab, Birgus /atro) ; 

Kiloma, kia (Nicobar pigeon, Calaenas nicobarius) and 
malau (jungle fowl, Megapodius brenchleyi) ; 

Kepae, moa (common fowl) ; 


Kemalu, mayo (shark) and 
’omeke (food bowl) ; 
Oko, pakupaku (a mussel) and 
hayo (a species of tree) : 
Akaha, pakuahau (an unidentified fish) and 
wa (a species of tree) and 
ugu (centipede) ; 
Keuolei, biaka (white eel) and 
*obuki (black eel). 
Other totems include the ’a/a/i (parrot fish, Thalassoma trilobatum), the 
mokumoku (banded demoiselle fish, G/yphisodon bengalensis), etc. It will 
be noticed that one of the totems of Kemalu is not a natural object. 


Edible totems may not be eaten. If some one does accidentally eat 
his totem, for no one would do so purposely, there are almost certain to be 
fatal results, though if the offender is a woman she may be sufficiently fortu- 
nate to escape at the expense of bearing an albino child. The penalty when 
a man of Oko touches a pakupaku is curious. It is said that a razor-fish 
will come up to him when he is swimming and tickle him until he opens 
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his mouth to laugh. He will then swallow so much water that he will 
drown. ‘The more common penalty for infringing the tapu of the totem 
is death caused, it is believed, by one of the species entering the body of 
the culprit and consuming his bowels. 

There are also prohibitions when the totem is not edible. If it is a 
species of tree, then the rule is that the timber may neither be used in house- 
building nor may it be burnt. The centipede totem may not be killed nor 
may a dead one be burnt. The most extraordinary totem is the food bowl. 
At Kemalu this utensil may not be placed on top of a sleeping-mat nor may 
it be carried outside the house unless it is covered. 

There is no definite obligation for a man to respect the totem of his 
mother, unless, of course, he is adopted into her group. A vague 
idea exists, nevertheless, that it is bad to break the tapu, and it is generally 
avoided. If a man were unwittingly to eat his mother’s totem he would 
not mind, but only a few individuals would knowingly do so. On one 
occasion I did see a man eat some of the fish which was the totem of his 
mother. He had a mild attack of malaria a few hours later and it was 
thought that this was a punishment. 

Poor joint families do not possess totems. The probable reason for 
this is that the group is loosely bound together when it has only the 
minimum of property interests. New joint families very easily split from 
the main one because there is little reason for the people to cling together. 

Ontong Javanese do not regard themselves as in any way descended 
from the totems nor do they think that they are of the same substance as 
themselves. The totems, it is said, were chosen by the first priests at the 
command of the culture goddess Ke luahinge. They consequently have a 
mythical origin, but it is quite a different one from the mythical origin of 
the people themselves. 

It is believed that the totems exert protective powers, though gener- 
ally these are not very clearly defined. Folk tales tell of fishermen whom 
they have rescued from drowning, and there are traditions of other people 
being given aid when they were in critical situations. The relation of the 
Kemalu people to their shark totem is rather different. If they are for- 
bidden to eat shark, so also are sharks forbidden to eat them. There is a 
famous passage in the reef near Kemalu, Ke ava ’au’au, where it is said that 
it is perfectly safe for anyone to swim. 

One is familiar with ceremonies the object of which is to increase the 
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totem species, but I believe that up to the present they have never been 
recorded either in Polynesia or Melanesia. Such ceremonies took place 
regularly at Ontong Java. They formed part of the saga festival, but were 
only performed by the priests on behalf of theiriown totems. Space does 
not permit a description of the ceremonies here, for I wish to say a few 
words about the priests themselves, and their position in the society. 


THE PRIESTS. 


Seven of the wealthy joint families of the Luaniua tribe were unique 
in that their headmen were all priests (waakua, or alii), The joint families 
were those of Keila, Kiloma, Kepae, Oko, Akaha, Keuolei and Kemalu. 
The last of these had an additional distinction: the second senior man, 
i.e., he who would become headman on the death of the senior man, was 
also a maakua. ‘There were therefore eight of these maakua. 

Every year, as has been mentioned, the whole tribe came to Luaniua 
to celebrate the saya festival. It was the duty of the maakua to direct this 
festival. Every day for a whole month different ceremonies had to be 
performed, including processions through the streets, sacrifices to the 
gods, ritual dances, food exchanges, etc., etc. When the last day of saya 
came round all save two of the maakua returned to their islands. These 
two remained to act as the religious heads of the tribe for the space of a 
year. Every day certain ceremonies had to be performed, and prayers 
had constantly to be recited to secure the favour of the gods. At the end 
of the year the time for saya came round again. After it was over two 
other maakua remained behind, and so on in regular rotation. 

Although the maakua had such an exalted position, he was not in 
himself sacred. There were maakua who fought at the head of their joint 
families and were beaten; one actually ran away from a fight; some 
committed adultery and others had their wives stolen from them ; one was 
killed by sorcery and quite a number were put to death by violence. Con- 
sidered apart from their ceremonial duties, maakua were no more than 
ordinary headmen, and it is extremely doubtful if they even possessed any 
esoteric knowledge. They had no special college of instruction and, on 
account of the peculiar succession, the office was not held by direct descent 
from father to son. It will be remembered that the position of headman 
went to the eldest man in the joint family, and the same rule necessarily 
applied to the office of maakua. \t was therefore necessary for all the 
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older men of the joint families concerned to know all the priestly ritual in 
case they succeeded to the position. 

The first maakua were appointed at the command of the culture 
goddess Ke luahinge. They each received from her a set of af’i or 
regalia. This consisted of necklets (sea), a fan, a small mat, and a rod 
(mahauyayi). ‘This regalia, coming direct from a goddess, was highly 
tapu. On the death of a maakua his body was decorated and the regalia 
laid upon it. The man who was to succeed took it from the corpse and 
put it on himself. In this way the aii of the gods came right down 
from mythical times to the latest priest. As it wore out, of course, it had 
to be remade, but that did not affect its sanctity. 

When the maakua put on his a/i7i he at once became sacred himself. 
It was forbidden to stand in front of him or to approach nearer than a half 
a dozen paces. The a/i’i had always to be put on when the maakua was 
carrying out any of the ceremonies associated with his office, and, cor- 
respondingly, it always had to be removed when he was acting as an 
ordinary man—for instance, when he ate, bathed or slept. 

Associated with three of the maakwa was an executive officer, the 
ka’ala. He was always the eldest son of the sister of the maakua. This 
man had to be present when certain of the ceremonies were per- 
formed, especially those associated with the distribution of food. 


THE KING. 


Originally the senior maakua who was in residence at Luaniua was not 
only the religious head of his tribe, but the secular head also. However, 
this latter title was an empty one, for he had no authority to back it up 
beyond his own personality. Nor was there any system of tapu, apart 
from the a/i’i, which gave weight to his position. The result was that he 
never attempted to exert more than the minimum of influence over the 
people. This did not apply to his religious supremacy, which was never 
challenged as long as all was going well, though he was expected to commit 
suicide if a plague or similar calamity overtook the tribe and his prayers 
to the gods for relief were unavailing. Should he refuse to do this he was 
sometimes bound hand and foot and thrown into the sea. 

This state of affairs existed probably until somewhere about the year 
1800 or a little before. At that time the son of the maakua of Kiloma, 
Ke hangamea by name, was appointed to the position of £oko’a, the chief 
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of the pulepule who guarded the common property. He must have 
been a man of dominating character, for he organized the pulepule into an 
army. With the aid of these men and the assistance of his relatives he 
became a sort of despot. . In order to exert his authority he refused to per- 
mit the coconuts of the common property to be gathered even at festival 
time. Then, overcome with his power, he began to interfere in the 
affairs of one of the leading joint families. This led to a battle in which the 
joint family was victorious. Its headman, Ke ngapu, now took over the 
position held by his rival and, fired by his example, he began to act in 
exactly the same way. He interfered in the affairs of individuals and 
crushed all opposition by force. 

One of the maakua, Kauhi-koelau, waited for a favourable oppor- 
tunity and, at the head of an army made up of his own relatives and such 
other men as wished to help, he conquered Ke ngapu and his friends and 
put many of them to death. Ke ngapu himself escaped, and fled to an 
outlying island, where he lived for a number of years. Kauhi-koelau did 
not set himself up as king, but contented himself with restoring the old 
order. 

The son of Ke hangamea had by this time grown up. He determined 
that he would follow in the footsteps of his father and we next find him 
established more or less firmly as king. For some reason he put to death 
the son of ’Avi’o, the headman of the Angau group. This led to another 
fight, and ’Avi’o became king. From that time all the kings have been 
his descendants and, with one single exception, there has been no 
serious attempt to oust the dynasty. 

Where the idea of kingship came from it is impossible to say. There 
is a special word for king (Aekw’x), but there are no rules of tapu attached 
to the title beyond one or two that have obviously been adopted in imita- 
tion of the maakua. It is not at all impossible that such an organization 
is the spontaneous creation of the Ontong Java people themselves. 

The kingship did not appreciably interfere with the maakua in any way 
except that they lost the worthless title of secular leaders. The kings did 
not meddle with religious affairs save in one or two minor instances, and 
the maakua continued to direct the ceremonies, including the saya festival. 

The history of Pelau has been very similar to that of Luaniua. Instead 
of eight maakua there were six only. These were chosen from only 
three joint families, so that they resembled the maakua of Kemalu, two 
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coming from each group. These six held office in pairs in the same regular 
rotation. The kingship at Pelau was established in imitation of that at 
Luaniua, and it is not necessary to say anything of it in detail. 


This account of the social organization of Ontong Java has revealed 
many features that are not found at all in Polynesia. The most noteworthy 
of these is the maakua system, which is unfamiliar in 2 number of its 
aspects. The absence of rank is also an un-Polynesian characteristic. 
Yet the general impression which one gets from the culture is that it is far 
more akin to the central Pacific, especially to Samoa, than to Melanesia. 
The differences which exist may perhaps be accounted for by the isolation 
of the Ontong Java people from their eastern relatives, by their peculiar 
environment, and perhaps by the way in which the atoll was first settled. 


H. IAN HOGBIN. 








THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 


BY A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
PART Ii 


The social organization of Australian tribes affords material of capital 
importance for the science of comparative sociology. We find an 
organization of a single specialised type over the whole continent, and 
the type has been elaborated into a large number of different varieties. 
A comparative study of all the details of these variations affords an 
opportunity for sociological analysis which is perhaps not equalled in 
any other part of the world. This is one of the chief reasons why it is 
of such importance to science to obtain an adequate record of the Australian 
aborigines before they and their culture disappear. 

It is not possible in the space here available to undertake a detailed 
sociological analysis of the Australian organization. Buta brief discussion 
seems desirable in order to remove misconceptions that have arisen in 
theoretical discussions. *? 

The first question that requires to be dealt with is that of the relation 
between social organization and the terminology of kinship. There are 
two views on this subject that I wish to controvert. One is the view 
of Lewis Morgan, adopted from him by Howitt and Sir James Frazer, 
which is to the effect that the kinship terminology of Australian tribes 
is not correlated with the existing social organization but is correlated 
with and has its origin in a hypothetical condition in which individual 
marriage did not exist, but groups of men were united in some sort of 
marriage bond with groups of women. ‘The second view is one which 
is held by Professor Kroeber, that there is in general no very close 





12 Practically all the theoretical discussion of Australian social organization has 
been directed towards providing hypothetical reconstructions of its history. Even 
Durkheim, though approaching the subject as a sociologist, devotes his attention to 
questions of historical development. The more modest but really more important 
task of trying to understand what the organization really is and how it works has been 
neglected. 
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correlation between the kinship terminology of a people and their social 
institutions. ?* 

So far as Australian tribes are concerned it can be laid down as 
definitely proved that the kinship terminology of a tribe is an integral 
and essential part of the social organization. At every moment of the 
life of a member of an Australian tribe his dealings with other individuals 
are regulated by the relationship in which he stands to them. His 
relatives, near and distant, are classified into certain large groups, and this 
classification is carried out by means of the terminology, and could 
apparently not be achieved in any other way. Thus in any part of the 
continent when a stranger comes to a camp the first thing to be done, 
before he can be admitted within the camp, is to determine his relation- 
ship to every man and woman in it, 7.e., to determine what is the proper 
term of relationship for him to apply to each of them. As soon as he 
knows his relation to a given individual he knows how to behave towards 
him, what his duties are and what his rights. 

The case against Professor Kroeber is, I think, proved conclusively 
by the fact that variations in the kinship terminology from tribe to tribe 
are directly correlated with variations in the social organization, including 
variations in the regulation of marriage. 

As against Morgan and those who follow him it can be shown that 
there is a very thorough functional correlation between the kinship 
terminology of any tribe and the social organization of that tribe as it 
exists at present. If this is so there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the kinship terminology is a survival from some very different form 
of social organization in a purely hypothetical past.!4 





13 Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxix, 1909, 77-84 and Californian 
Kinship Systems, University of California Publications, 1917. 

14 The conclusive criticism of Morgan’s theories and others of the same kind was 
stated forty years ago by Starcke (The Primitive Family, 1889, page 18)—“* Many learned 
men are too much disposed to seek for the explanation of a given custom in conditions 
of former times which have now perhaps disappeared. It is certain that customs persist 
by the force of habit, even when the conditions which first gave birth to them have long 
ceased to exist, yet it is scarcely necessary to remark that this appeal to early times can 
only be effective when it has been shown to be impossible to discover the cause of such 
custom in the conditions under which they still continue. If this main principle is not 
accepted, we shall be led astray by every idle delusion. If we are able to trace the cause 
of a custom in existing circumstances, we must abide by that cause, and nothing but 
a definite historical account of the prior existence of the custom can induce us to seek 
for another explanation.” 
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I propose therefore to consider briefly some of the principles that 
are active in the Australian classification of kin. The most important 
of these principles is one which is present in all classificatory systems of 
kinship terminology. Morgan applied that term to all systems which 
apply the same term to lineal and collateral relatives by regarding two 
brothers as equivalent, so that if a man stands in a certain relationship 
to Ego his brother is regarded as standing in the same relationship. 
This principle may be spoken of as that of the equivalence of brothers. 
It applies, of course, equally to two sisters. Now this principle is 
universally applied in all Australian systems of terminology. Everywhere 
the brother of a father is called “‘ father,” and therefore his children are 
called “ brother” and “ sister,” and similarly the sister of a mother is 
called “‘ mother” and her children are also called “ brother” and “ sister.” 

This principle is not merely a matter of terminology. It is a most 
important sociological principle which runs through the whole of 
Australian life. It depends on the fact that there is a very strong, intimate 
and permanent social bond between two brothers born and brought 
up in the same family.t* This solidarity between brothers, which is 
itself an expression or result of family solidarity, is a very obvious thing 
to anyone who studies the aborigines at first hand. It shows itself 
moreover in certain institutions. The levirate is, I believe, universal 
in Australian tribes. By this custom, when a man dies, his wife or wives 
and his dependent children pass to his brother, in some tribes only to 
his younger brother. When possible it is the man’s own brother who 
succeeds him, but if he has no brother of his own his place is 
taken by someone who stands in the classificatory relation of “ brother” 
to the deceased. 

The function of this custom in terms of social integration is fairly 
obvious. A marriage and the birth of children sets up certain social 
relations, a certain structural arrangement. The wife and children are 
dependent on the husband and father and their position in the society 
is fixed by that dependence. The man’s death causes a disruption of the 
social structure, and the society needs to restore it with a minimum of 





48 For an account of the relation between brothers see Warner, Morphology and 
Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship, American Anthropologist, xxxii, 
1930, 207-256. This article gives the best account of the actual working of an Australian 
kinship system in the everyday life of the tribe. 
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alteration of the structure as a whole. This is done by replacing the dead 
individual by a person who is as nearly as possible his social equivalent. 
The substitution of one brother for another thus permits the social 
structure to be restored with a minimum of change after the death of 
an individual. 

Professor Sapir has suggested that there is a correlation between the 
custom of the levirate and the general principle of classificatory systems 
of terminology.'* In that I think he is right, but I think he is in error 
in suggesting a direct causal relation between the two whereby the custom 
of classifying the father’s brother with the father is regarded as the effect 
of the levirate. In general I believe that it is a false procedure to look 
for the cause of one social institution in another particular institution. 
In the present instance my own view is that both the levirate and the 
classificatory principle in terminology are the results of the action of a 
single sociological principle, namely that which I have called the principle 
of the social equivalence of brothers. This principle is at work, I believe. 
wherever we find the levirate and wherever we find a classificatory system 
of terminology. Its action is more effective in some societies than in 
others, and it is combined with the action of other principles. Thus 
in some societies we may find a classificatory system without the levirate, 
and in others we may find the latter without the former. 

The principle is obviously far more effective in the simpler societies 
than in the more complex. In sucha simple society as that of an Australian 
tribe the intimate and close relationship between brothers lasts right 
through life. Two brothers necessarily belong to the same social groups, 
the same horde, the same clan, etc. The only exception to this would be 
in age groups, when older and younger brothers might belong to different 
groups. Two brothers, therefore, occupy similar positions in the total 
social structure. Their social personalities are almost precisely the 
same. This is rarely the case in our own complex societies. 

The principle of the equivalence of brothers as an active principle 
determining social structure may be regarded as a special example of a 
more general tendency the presence of which is readily discovered in 
the social structure of the simpler cultures. Wherever the structure 
includes small groups of strong solidarity and having important and 





46 Sapir, Terms of Relationship and the Levirate. American Anthropologist, 
N.S., xviii, 1916, 327-337. 
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varied functions, when an individual is brought into some close social 
relation with one member of the group, there is a tendency to bring him 
into close relation with all the other members of the group. An instance 
of this tendency is to be seen in the special close relation that is set up in 
many societies between a man and the group (family, clan, etc.) from 
which he obtains a wife. In terms of persons, if there is a strong, intimate 
and permanent bond between two persons A and B, then when a third 
person C is brought into an important social relation with B there is a 
tendency to bring him into close relation with A. The resulting relation 
between C and A will depend, of course, on the kind of relation that 
already exists between A and B.1’ In terms of the Australian social 
organization I am by the fact of birth and upbringing brought into a 
specific relation with my father. Since between him and his brother 
there is the special intimate relation that we have seen I am brought into 
a very close relation with my father’s brother in which he becomes for 
me another “ father.” This would seem to be the essential principle 
of the classificatory system of terminology and of the Australian social 
organization. 

A similar custom to the levirate is that known as the sororate. The 
form that this takes in Australia is that when a man marries the elder of 
two or more sisters he becomes entitled to marry the younger ones also. 
In many Australian tribes the ideal arrangement is considered to be that 
a man who marries the eldest of the sisters should also marry the second 
and that he should then transfer his right to the third and fourth to his 
younger brother. In this custom of the sororate we have sisters treated 
as being socially equivalent, just as with brothers in the levirate. The 
existence of this close bond between sisters is shown also in the custom 
of some tribes, for example the Yaralde, whereby a special, strong and 
intimate bond is set up between two men who marry two sisters. In 
the Yaralde tribe there is a special term of relationship for two men thus 
connected. 

Without considering in any way how the Australian social 
organization may have arisen in a distant past about which we shall 





17 Thus it can be shown, I think, that it is this tendency which in the instance of 
a man and his wife’s mother finally results in the custom, universal in Australia, whereby 
the man must avoid all social contact with the woman while still regarding her, in the 
phrase of a native, as his “ best friend in the world.” 
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never obtain any direct knowledge, we may say that as it exists at present 
an analysis of it reveals this important active principle of the solidarity 
of brothers, and we may say that on this principle the existing system is 
built. By applying the principle the father’s brother comes to be regarded 
for social purposes as similar to the father, and the two are classified under 
a single kinship term, without, however, any confusion between the 
real father and his brother. Similarly the mother’s sister and the father’s 
brother’s wife are classified as “ mother” and the behaviour towards 
them is modelled on that towards the mother. Carrying forward to the 
descending generation a man treats the children of his brother in a similar 


_ way to that in which he treats his own children, and calls them “ son” 


and “‘ daughter,” just as they call him “father.” Passing to more distant 
relationships the brother of the father’s father is classified with the latter, 
both in terminology and for social purposes, and his son is therefore in 
turn classified with the father. 

In this way the Australian native creates a stable social structure by 
which all the details of social intercourse between one person and another 
are regulated. Since relationships are traced without any limit an 
individual stands in some definite relationship to every person whom he 
meets in the course of his life. 

Within a single class of relatives some are near and some are distant 
and the degrees of nearness, though not usually expressed in the 
terminology, are of course recognized for social purposes and such 
recognition is an integral and essential part of the system. Thus a man 
cannot marry, or show any familiarity towards the daughter of any man he 
calls “‘ father.” He could not fight with his own father, nor, I think, 
with his father’s brothers or any of his nearer “ fathers,” but he may 
quite well on occasion fight against a distant “‘ father,” and indeed much 
more readily in some tribes than against a distant “ mother’s brother.” 

A second important principle of the Australian system is the 
distinction between the father and the mother, and therefore between 
relatives through the father and relatives through the mother. Father 
and mother are treated as two different kinds of relatives, though it is 
difficult to give any simple statement as to what the difference consists 
in. Throughout Australia it seems that the personal bond between a 
child, even a son, and the mother, is regarded as stronger than that between 
child and father. By virtue of the act of suckling, if for no other reason, 
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the personal relation of child and mother is a peculiarly intimate one, 
especially in the early years of life, and this creates a permanent bond of 
solidarity which has great importance in Australian life and in determining 
the social structure. 

When we come to the brother of the mother and the sister of the father 
the classificatory principle takes a new form. Since there is a close bond 
between a child and its mother, and another bond between the mother 
and her brother the child is brought into a close personal bond with the 
mother’s brother. ‘The latter is not treated in any way as similar to the 
father or father’s brother, but is treated as a sort of male “ mother.” 
Similarly the father’s sister is treated as a sort of female “father.” In 
all Australian tribes the actual mother’s brother and the actual father’s 
sister of an individual have important places in his life, and the whole 
system can only be understood when this is fully recognized. Thus 
the distinction in terminology between mother’s brother and father and 
between father’s sister and mother is correlated with social distinctions 
of the greatest importance. The tendency to treat the mother’s brother 
as a sort of male “ mother” is the result of the action of the same principle 
that results in the father’s brother being treated as a “ father.”?* 

Another important principle of the Australian system is connected 
with the relations between persons of different generations. The relation- 
ship of generation has its origin in the family in the relation of parents 
to children. It becomes of importance in general social life because 
social continuity requires that the body of tradition possessed by the 
society shall be handed on by one generation to the next, and this handing 
on of tradition entails a relation of superiority and subordination as 
between one generation and the next. The generation of parents must 
have authority over the generation of children. We find this in one 
form or another in every human society. 

As between persons who are separated by an intervening generation 
a new situation arises. If we call the generations 1, 2 and 3, then those 
of generation 1 exercise authority over those of 2 and those of 2 over 
those of 3, but by a tendency which is apparent in many of the simpler 
societies and is perhaps really universal, persons of 1 and 3 are brought 





18 The tendency can be seen in many classificatory systems in different parts of the 
world. See Radcliffe-Brown, The Mother’s Brother in South Africa, South African 
Journal of Science, xxi, 1924, 542-555. 
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together into a different kind of relationship which, in spite of the difference 
of age, links them together on terms of familiarity and almost of equality. 
It is possible to demonstrate the reality of this tendency and its effectiveness 
in influencing the social structure in many parts of the world. It is 
certainly effective and important in Australian society. It shows itself 
in the terminology in two ways. In a few tribes the father’s father is 
called “‘ elder brother” and the son’s son is called “‘ younger brother,” 
but this procedure is rare in Australia. More commonly a single 
reciprocal term is used between grandparents and grandchildren. Thus 
a father’s father and his son’s son address each other by the same term. 
Now it seems that very frequently in classificatory systems of terminology 
the use of a single self-reciprocal term between two relatives indicates 
that the social relation between them is symmetrical, whereas the use 
of two terms one reciprocal to the other implies that the social relationship 
is asymmetrical. By a symmetrical relationship is meant one in which, 
as between two relatives A and B, A behaves towards B in the same way 
as B towards A, whereas in an asymmetrical relationship A behaves in 
one way towards B and B behaves in a different but correlated way towards 
A. Thus the relation of father and son is a typical asymmetrical relation- 
ship in Australia and apparently everywhere. In Australia also the 
relationship between two brothers is always in some respects asymmetrical, 
and therefore in the terminology there is usually no word for brother 
but one term for elder brother and another for younger brother. Now 
in the case of grandparents and grandchildren, or at any rate in that of 
father’s father and son’s son, it does seem that the use of a single 
self-reciprocal term between them is associated with a tendency to group 
them together on terms of familiarity, and if not equality at any rate of 
social equivalence. This is borne out by the way in which, in certain 
kinship terminologies, a given individual applies the same term of relation- 
ship to two men who are father’s father and son’s son to one another. 
We shall see later that one of the significant features of the section system 
is that it brings together into the same position in the social structure the 
father’s father and his son’s son. 

The principle that is here indicated enables us to understand a very 
strange feature of the terminology of some tribes. The father’s father’s 
father is called by the same term as “ son,” and the son’s son’s son is called 
by the same term as “father.” Since I include under a single relationship 
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my father’s father and my son’s son, the sons of all relatives of that kind 
should fall together and can be called “ father,” while the fathers of all 
of them should equally be classified together and may therefore be called 
“son.” 

Another most important principle in the Australian system is that 
of reciprocity in marriage. ‘This is merely a special instance of a much 
wider principle of reciprocity. What underlies it is the fact that when a 
marriage takes place there is a change of social structure, certain existing 
social ties being broken or changed and other new ties created. The 
group from which the bride is taken, whether we regard the family only, 
ot the horde, suffers a loss or damage. For this they must be compensated 
or indemnified. It is this aspect of marriage that affords the explanation 
of a great many of the ritual and other customs connected with marriage 
in all parts of the world. In Australia it results in a custom whereby 
marriage is normally an exchange in which each side loses a woman and 
gains one. In the majority of tribes this takes the form of sister exchange. 
A man receives a wife from a certain family and horde and his own sister 
goes in exchange to his wife’s brother. Amongst the tribes of Gippsland, 
who have no moieties, the exchange of sisters is regarded (according to 
Howitt) as the only legitimate form of marriage. In the Yaralde and 
other tribes where the local patrilineal clan is a very important group 
the exchange is not between families but between clans. Where there is 
a system of moieties one of the functions of this is that every marriage, 
whether by exchange of sisters or not, is an exchange between one moiety 
and the other. So also, in the section system all marriages are parts of 
a continuous series of exchanges between the two sections or sub-sections 
of a pair. 

Most Australian systems of terminology are dependent on this 
reciprocity in marriage. Where there is sister exchange the father’s sister 
and the mother’s brother’s wife are classified together under a single term, 
and similarly the wife’s brother is classified with the sister’s husband. In 
the exceptional tribes in which sister exchange is not permitted these 
relatives are distinguished. 

In some of the Australian systems we find other forms of exchange 
in marriage. Thus in the Kimberley district the marriage of a man with 
his sister’s daughter’s husband’s sister’s daughter is a form of delayed 
exchange. 
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A matter of great importance is the position of the family in the 
Australian system. First it should be noted that the family, #¢., the 
group formed by a man and his wife or wives and their dependent children, 
is certainly not less important amongst the Australian aborigines than 
it is amongst ourselves. This was shown many years ago by 
Malinowski,'* but perhaps needs to be reaffirmed. The important 
function ofthe family is that it provides for the feeding and bringing 
up of the children. It is based on the co-operation of man and wife, the 
former providing the flesh food and the latter the vegetable food, so 
that quite apart from the question of children a man without a wife is 
in an unsatisfactory position since he has no one to supply him regularly 
with vegetable food, to provide his firewood and so on. This economic 
aspect of the family is a most important one and it is partly this that 
explains Australian polygyny. I believe that in the minds of the natives 
themselves this aspect of marriage, /.e., its relation to subsistence, is of 
greatly more importance than the fact that man and wife are sexual partners. 

Some of the earlier writers, such as Howitt and Spencer, have given 
a false picture of the Australian family by entirely neglecting the economic 
aspect and regarding marriage as only a matter of sexual union. Thus 
in a number of Australian tribes men other than the husband may be 
given temporary or permanent rights of sexual relation with a particular 
woman. But sexual relations between a man and a woman do not 
constitute marriage in Australia any more than they do in our own society. 

We have nothing like complete or even satisfactory information 
about the pirauru or piraungaru customs of the tribes round Lake Eyre, 
and it is perhaps now too late to make any thorough investigation, but 
we can be quite satisfied that when Spencer and Gillen say that “a group 
of women of a certain designation are actually the wives of a group of 
men of another designation” they are using the word wife in a way in 
which it cannot be used if we are to apply it to the ordinary marriage 
relation either in Australian tribes or amongst ourselves. 

It is not possible here to discuss the meaning and function of the 
various Australian customs relating to sexual unions outside marriage. 
It is a complex subject and our information at present is not perhaps 
sufficient. It is enough for our present purpose to point out that a 
statement such as that of Spencer and Gillen that “ individual marriage 
19 The Family among the Australian Aborigines, 1913. 
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does not exist either in name or in practice in the Urabunna tribe” is 
false on any ordinary definition of marriage. 

The false lead given to the discussion of Australian kinship by 
Morgan’s theories has obscured the fact, very plain to the observer who 
makes an unbiassed study of any tribe, that the whole kinship system is 
based on the family. The relationships between one person and another 
in the kinship system are individual relationships. In deciding what 
they are appeal is always made to actual genealogical connection. Thus 
in Western Australia the first question always asked of a stranger is “ Who 
is your father’s father?” Similarly in all discussions as to the suitability 
of a proposed marriage it is the genealogical connection between the two 
persons that is considered. It is true that when the genealogical connection 
is too remote to be traced the natives fall back on a consideration 
of the section or sub-section or the clan to which an individual belongs, 
but this does not alter the fact that in the minds of the natives themselves 
they are dealing, throughout all the ramifications of the kinship system, 
with real genealogical relations of parent and child or sibling and sibling. 

The terminology of some earlier writers is therefore misleading. 
They distinguish between “ blood” and “tribal” relationships. In 
the first place the term “blood” is misleading. The Australian 
aborigines do not recognize physiological but only social relationships, 
as was mentioned in Part I of this essay. The word “ tribal” is equally 
misleading, for in the kinship organization the tribe is not an important 
unit. The real distinction is that which the natives themselves make 
between near and distant relatives, and not two degrees but many are 
recognized in this. Thus a man can classify the men he calls “ father” 
into (1) his own father, in the social not the physiological sense (pater not 
genitor), (2) his father’s own brothers, (3) other “ fathers” belonging 
to his own horde, (4) those belonging to other hordes but fairly closely 
connected with him by genealogy, (5) those of other hordes whose relation 
to him is more remote. Within the groups 3, 4 and 5 it is possible 
for him to make other distinctions, and these will almost entirely be 
based on considerations of genealogy. Such a statement as that of Sir 
James Frazer*® that the Australian terms of kinship “ designate relation- 
ships between groups, not between individuals” is therefore very 
misleading. 





% Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, i, 303. 
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Not only is the Australian kinship system at the present time actually 
based on the family and on genealogical relations having their origin 


in individual relations of parents and children, but also in the analysis 


given above I have tried to show that the active principles at work in de- 
termining the system are the result of the strong solidarity of the individual 
family. Thus the essential character of the classificatory terminology, 
according to the interpretation here offered, is the recognition of the 
bond between two brothers born of the same parents as one of such strength 
and intimacy that any social relation with one of two brothers necessarily 
involves a somewhat similar relation with the other. The very intimate 
relation between a man and his mother’s brother is an example of the 
same process. In brief we may say that in Australia the whole social 
structure is built up on the recognition that the most significant and 
permanent social relations between individuals are those between parents 
and children and between the children of the same parents. 

The next matter to be briefly referred to is the position in the system 
of the hordes or local groups. Here again theoretical discussions of 
conjectural history have led to misunderstanding of the facts. Thus in 
a few tribes it was observed that there was a custom of local exogamy, 
i¢., there were local groups within which marriage was prohibited. It 
was assumed that this did not exist in the tribes for which it was not 
recorded, and attempts were made to draw a distinction between types 
of social organization on this basis. Further enquiries directed specifically 
to determining the nature of the local organization indicate that local 
exogamy is to be regarded as a normal, though perhaps not quite universal, 
feature of the Australian organization. But this exogamy is simply the 
result of the constitution of the horde. It seems that normally all the 
persons born in one horde belong to a single line of descent so that the 
men are all “father’s father,” “father,” “‘ elder brother,” “ younger 
brother,” “son,” or “ son’s son” to one another. Marriage within the 
horde is thus debarred not by a special rule, but by the ordinary regulation 
of marriage by the kinship system. 

The use of the term exogamy has certain dangers, as it may lead 
to ambiguity. Thus what is called an exogamous group may be such 
because it is constituted of relatives who are debarred from intermarrying 
by rules regulating marriage between kin. The rule of exogamy is 
therefore merely a special application of the more general rule. But 
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once a group has been dubbed exogamous the assumption is frequently 
made that this exogamy is a thing by itself to be explained without referen¢e 
to the regulation of marriage by kinship. In Australia it can I think 
be stated with certainty that everywhere marriage is regulated by kinship, 
i.e., by the classification of kindred through the kinship terminology. 
Any group that is exogamous is so because it consists of certain kinds of 


In certain tribes there are factors at work which may result in 
destroying the exogamy of the horde. Thus in some tribes with an Aranda 
type of kinship irregular marriages may take place, and the position of 
the children in the kinship system may then be counted through the 
mother and not through the father. Where this happens a horde will 
come to contain persons of more than one line of descent. There will 
thus arise a condition in which by the ordinary kinship rules a man might 
marry a woman of his own horde. But, at any rate at first, there will 
be a feeling that the old rule of horde exogamy should be observed. A 
condition of instability and uncertainty will thus arise, and so far as I 
could judge this is what had taken place in some of the tribes of Western 
Australia, such as the Baiong. There is evidence that in some tribes 
attempts have been made to overcome this difficulty, but the subject is 
one on which further enquiries are necessary. It is possible that in some 
instances a tribe would come by some such process to abandon the rule 
of local exogamy. This would, however, be an important modification 
of the character of the horde. 

For a large number of Australian tribes it can certainly be said that 
the persons born in one horde form a local patrilineal clan, having a strong 
and definite kinship solidarity similar to that of the joint family or extended 
family of some other societies. The men of one generation regard one 
another as “ brothers.” 

While the family is the primary economic unit in both production 
and consumption, the horde unites a number of families in a wider 
economic group in which there is regular co-operation in hunting and 
other activities, and a regular sharing of food. ‘Thus the particularism 
of the family whereby it might tend to become an isolated unit is neutralised 
by the horde solidarity, which is itself based on family solidarity. 

By reason of the patrilineal descent of the horde all the nearest 
relatives in the direct male line of any person are to be found in his own 
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horde. Similarly all his nearest relatives through his mother in the male 
line are to be found in his mother’s horde. Consequently the hordes 
play an important part in the kinship system in the classification of the 
relatives of an individual into near and distant. So much is this so that 
when natives speak of “ distant’’ relatives they combine in the one con-~ 
ception both genealogical remoteness and geographical distance. 

This is perhaps an appropriate place in which to make a brief reference 
to the function of the patrilineal descent which is a feature of the local 
organization all over Australia. In his adaptation to a somewhat unfavour- 
able environment the Australian native has to rely on accumulated detailed 
knowledge of the animals and plants he uses for food and for other 
purposes. A most important part of this knowledge is topographical, 
i.e., consists of the detailed knowledge of a certain piece of country. A 
boy begins to acquire this knowledge about the country of his own horde 
from a very early age. If he left his own country, say at marriage, this 
knowledge would be lost and he would have to start over again to learn 
all that he would require to know about the country to which he moved. 
Everywhere it is the men who not only control their own activities of 
hunting or fishing but also control and direct the women’s activities of 
collecting vegetable food. It must be remembered that the territory of 
a horde is normally more than one hundred square miles in area and 
that one of the characteristics of Australia is the discontinuous distribution 
of plants and animals, so that a given species may be found in abundance 
in a limited area, and then no more specimens may be found over a wide 
radius until another local patch is reached. The local knowledge possessed 
by the men is therefore of great importance, and the patrilineal descent 
of the horde is of very real advantage to the aborigines in their adaptation. 

An important problem with which it is not possible to deal adequately 
in the space available is that of the relation of the moiety organization to 
the Australian system as a whole. Since the presence of sections or 
sub-sections involves the existence of both patrilineal and matrilineal 
moieties, though not necessarily named, we/may say that the great majority 
of Australian tribes have some sort of moiety arrangement. There are 
six areas scattered round the continent in which moieties are absent. One 
is on the coast of Western Australia round the Murchison River (area 
4 of Map II), but the absence of moieties here is not definitely proved. 
A second is an area of considerable size lying north of the Great Australian 
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Bight and extending as far as central Australia.*1 A third area is on 
the lower Murray River (area 12 on Map II, Yaralde type). A fourth 
is at the south-east corner of the continent (areas 19, 20 and probably 
24 of Map II). A fifth area is in the north-east of Arnhem Land (43, 44 
and 45 on Map II). Finally there is a small area at the extreme north of 
Dampier Land (area 49). Such of the tribes of these areas as are known 
show somewhat aberrant forms of the kinship system, differing 
considerably amongst themselves. 

An examination of the simplest of the normal Australian kinship 
systems, that of the Kariera, based on first cross-cousin marriage, shows 
that such a system if logically and consistently carried out must inevitably 
result in the formation of moieties. But since a moiety system exists 
in other parts of the world associated with different kinds of kinship system 
we cannot assume a direct causal relation in the case of the Kariera. 

Briefly it may be said that the most important function of the division 
into moieties is that it systematizes the kinship arrangements. It must 
suffice here to point out one of the ways in which it does this. The kinship 
system, working through the terminology, creates a social structure, 
but in the first instance the structure so established is relative to a given 
individual. So far as Ego is concerned every person within the society 
stands in some specific relationship. But the classificatory system of 
terminology does not and cannot by itself produce any system of social 
segments as absolute divisions of the society. By segmentation is meant 
the division of society into groups distinct from one another and similar 
in kind such that every person must belong to one particular group 
or segment of the series and cannot belong to more than one. The 
growth of segmentary structures is a constant feature of social development, 
and it seems that certain forms of structure can only reach stability 
and permanence by that means. Thus though it is possible by means of 
a classificatory system of terminology to establish a kinship structure by 
which the social relations of individuals can be satisfactorily regulated 
within a community of limited size, that structure will remain unstable 
until it is supplemented by some segmentary organization which will 
group the individuals into permanent and recognizable groups. Now 





21 Dr. Elkin’s recent survey of the South Australian tribes has shown that the dotted 
area on Map I must be extended east and north so as to cover the whole eastern part 


of South Australia. 
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in respect of kinship there are two forms of segmentation in Australia, 
into moieties or into clans. Where there are moieties there is usually 
a subdivision of the moieties into clans. So that in any sociological 
analysis moieties and clans must be considered together. 

It has long been recognized that there is a fairly close correlation 
between the classificatory system of kinship terminology and the 
organization of society into clans or moieties. Rivers would explain 
this correlation by the hypothesis that the classificatory terminology is 
the result of the clan organization. He has himself seen that there are 
serious difficulties in the way of this hypothesis, and was ultimately brought 
to formulate the hypothesis that the classificatory terminology could 
only arise in a society divided into moieties.2* The assumption that 
a moiety organization was once present wherever we find classificatory 
systems is entirely unjustifiable. Moreover the theory of Rivers still 
leaves us without any explanation of clans and moieties. As I have 
said before I regard this method of explaining the correlation of two 
social institutions by regarding one as the “ cause” of the other as being 
usually unsound. The alternative method, and I believe the sound 
one, is to regard the correlated institutions as part of a system behind 
which are certain active principles, which not merely help to produce 
the institutions at their origin but serve to maintain them in existence 
as long as they continue. The task of the sociologist is to isolate these 
active principles by a process of analysis, formulate them as precisely as 
possible, and endeavour to reduce them to terms of universal sociological 


I have tried to show that one active principle of the classificatory 
terminology is the solidarity of brothers. This same principle may be 
seen to be at work in the clan or the joint family, for in these organizations 
siblings are kept together in the same social group. 

I have also indicated another important principle, which in this 
instance is a universal sociological law though it is not yet possible to 
formulate precisely its scope, namely that in certain specific conditions 
a society has need to provide itself with a segmentary organization. In 
Australia this need is met by the existence of moieties and clans. 

As soon as segmentary kinship groups come into existence we 
have a new social phenomenon, that of descent, i.e., we have membership 
22 Social Organization, 1924, 67. 
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of a social group determined by reference to one of the two parents. 
Descent is necessarily unilateral, whereas kinship is equally necessarily 
bilateral. In the formation of a system of clans or moieties a choice must 
be made between patrilineal descent or matrilineal descent. This will 
tend to produce a social emphasis on relationship to and through one 
parent as compared with that to and through the other. And this in 
turn may result in a social condition in which conflicts tend to arise. 

In Australia the conception of kinship is very definitely bilateral. 
It is true that everywhere the important social group, the horde, is 
patrilineal. But the individual is very closely bound to his mother’s 
horde. And certain customs show that the bond between child and 
mother is regarded by the natives as being stronger than that between 
child and father. Thus we have seen that in tribes in which descent is 
primarily patrilineal the position of the child of an irregular marriage in 
the kinship system is determined through the mother and not through 
the father. 

One of the functions of the section system is that it affords adequate 
recognition to both patrilineal and matrilineal kinship, since in it there 
ate both patrilineal moieties and matrilineal moieties, though either or 
both may be unnamed. But there are a number of other principles 
that find expression in the section system. One of the most important 
of these is the alternation of generations. 

By the section system the whole society is divided into two generation 
groups, one consisting of sections A and B, and the other of sections C 
and D. Each group consists of what I have called in Part I of this essay 
a pair of sections. The existence of these groups is recognized by the 
natives everywhere where there is a section system. In some tribes of 
Western Australia there is a special term which a man applies to all the 
persons included in his own pair of sections taken collectively, and another 
term which he applies to all the persons of the other and alternating 
pair. We have seen that in area 8 (Southern Cross) the two groups which 
cotrespond to paits of sections in a section system are given names. 

This segmentation separates parents and children, who necessarily 
belong to different divisions. It also generalizes throughout the whole 
society the parent-child relationship. All the persons in the other division 
from Ego belong to either the parent’s generation or the children’s 
generation in relation to Ego. It also brings together into one social 
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group grandparents and grandchildren. All persons of my grand- 
parents’ generation belong to my own division, as of course do all persons 
of my own generation. Thus the generations alternate between the 
one pair of classes and the other. 

The section system fulfils a further function of bringing into direct 
relation with one another in the system the two intermarrying groups, 
i.e., the groups that exchange women in marriage. This is the relation- 
ship of the two sections A and B and it determines all the social relations 
(economic, ritual, etc.) of the members of these two groups. In all the 
normal Australian systems marriage is forbidden between persons of 
two adjoining generations. This is the result of the terminological 
classification reinforced by the action of the generation principle and 
the generalisation of the parent-child relationship to the distant “ brothers” 
of the father and the mother. In some tribes it is possible for a man to 
marry into the generation of his grandchild or even possibly into that of 
his grandparents. 

Thus the function of the section system is to systematize and make 
more definite the organization that is already present in the kinship system 
as the result of the classification of kin by means of the terminology. 
It does this by bringing together all the relatives of a given person into 
four groups which are at the same time segments or absolute divisions 
of the whole society. It serves not merely to systematize the kinship 
system but also to give it a stability and permanence that it would not 
otherwise have. 

I must make brief reference to the question of descent. It is common 
to speak of some Australian tribes as patrilineal and others as matrilineal. 
This is, to say the least, misleading. In the first place in every Australian 
tribe what is really the most important social group, the horde, is 
patrilineal. But some tribes, in addition to these patrilineal groups, 
have a system of matrilineal groups, which are necessarily not localised 
and are usually, if not always, totemic. These tribes are found in four 
widely separated areas. One is area 5 in Western Australia. A second, 
and by far the largest region consists of areas 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 21, 
and possibly some part of area 27. A third region is area 37, though 
about this our information is not satisfactory. The fourth region is 
area 43. 

In the first of these regions and throughout the second the matrilineal 
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moieties are recognized and named. In area 21 the four sections are named 
in addition to the moieties. In area 37 matrilineal totemism is combined 
with a system of eight sub-sections, and we have no information about 
moieties. In area 43 there are no moieties, but their place is taken by 
three matrilineal phratries. Throughout the greater part of area 27 
and in area 28 the matrilineal moieties are named, but we have no evidence 
of the existence of matrilineal clans. 

So far as descent goes, therefore, we must divide Australian tribes 
into two groups, those in which there are only patrilineal descent groups, 
and those in which there are both patrilineal and matrilineal descent 
groups. 

So far as the sections or sub-sections go it is of course incorrect to 
speak of patrilineal or matrilineal descent at all, unless we do so in case 
of irregular marriages, and in that respect we have seen that in the majority 
of tribes that have only patrilineal descent groups kinship in irregular 
marriages is reckoned through the mother. 

The subject of the function of matrilineal clans will be returned to 
later. 

The Australian social organization is built up on the family and 
based on family solidarity. The existence of the family as a very 
important group by reason of its economic and other functions, creates 
strong social bonds between parents and children and between the children 
of the same parents. But the family is a short-lived group. By the action 
of the principle of the solidarity of siblings there is built up in Australia 
a stable structure uniting each person to every other he meets by bonds 
of kinship, and joining individuals into groups which are stable and 
permanent and which the Australian native himself regards as immortal, 
belonging to the eternal order of things, having their origin at the 
beginning of the world, and thought of as continuing to the end of the 
world. 

I have tried to show that the kinship terminology is an essential and 
most important part of the social system. As against Professor Kroeber 
I think it can be held that in Australia the classification of relatives in the 
kinship terminology is a classification for social purposes and is based 
throughout on social or sociological principles. 

Every human society has to provide for itself a system of social 
integration whereby individuals are united into groups and collective 
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action is provided for. As no adaptation is perfect every society is 
constantly readjusting its integrative system, usually without any clear 
consciousness of what it is doing. In Australia this process of read- 
justment has been going on for many centuries. The details of the process 
itself will for ever be unknown, and it is useless to speculate about them. 
But the results are present in the existing different tribal systems, and 
these we can compare one with another. In the brief notes that follow 
I shall compare some of the varieties of Australian social organization 
with reference to differences in the mode of social integration that they 
provide. 

Integrative systems differ in what may be called the extent of the circle 
of social relations, which may be defined roughly by reference to the 
number of persons with whom a given individual is brought into effective 
direct or indirect social relations. Differences of this kind may be spoken 
of as differences in level of integration. It is obvious that there is an 
enormous difference in level of integration between the Australian 
aborigines and the present societies of Europe or America. In two 
societies at approximately the same level the integration may be closer 
or looser. 

In any society there are normally present a certain number of factors 
tending towards an expansion of social solidarity, and other factors 
tending in the opposite direction towards a contraction of social solidarity. 
These two sets of opposing factors may be in a state of equilibrium, or 
at a given time one set of factors may be stronger than the other. Some 
of these factors can be studied and seen at work in an Australian tribe. 
Thus certain religious movements tend towards a widening of solidarity 
and therefore to a widening of the circle of social relations. On the other 
hand warfare is a factor tending in the opposite direction. 

It is from this strictly sociological point of view that I propose to 
compare a few of the varieties of Australian social organization. 

One of the simplest integrative systems in Australia is that of the 
Kariera tribe and others of the same type. In this system a man’s closest 
relations are with his own family, first with his parents and brothers 
and sisters, then after he is married with his wife and children. His 
intimate relations with his parents and with his brothers last as long as 
they are alive. Outside the family groups to which he belongs he has 
close, continuous and permanent relations with the other persons of his 
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own horde. Within this narrow circle of probably not more than fifty 
persons all told most of his social life turns. Outside his own horde 
he has a fairly close relation with the horde of his own mother, being 
always a welcome visitor in the country of that horde. When he marries 
he establishes for himself a close relation with the horde from which he 
obtains a wife. By the Kariera system of marriage this may be his 
mother’s horde, so that the one horde becomes for him both that of his 
mother and that of his wife. With all other hordes his relations are less 
close and definite. Everywhere within his own tribe, however, he will 
find persons speaking the same language as himself and practising the 
same customs. The linguistic group of which he is thus a member may 
number perhaps s00 persons. His relations, however, are not confined 
to members of his own tribe, but normally extend to some hordes of the 
neighbouring tribe or tribes. 

Wherever he goes all the persons he meets are his relatives by the 
working of the kinship system. These are further classified for him by 
the section system. Outside the circle of his immediate relatives he tends 
to classify other persons according to the hordes to which they belong. 
There are certain collective terms of relationship which the individual 
applies to different hordes. This tendency to treat their horde as a 
unit is, as we shall see, a determining factor of some importance in the 
Australian systems. It seems to be present throughout the continent. 

In the marriage system of the Kariera a man looks first for a wife 
to his mother’s brother, 7.¢., to his mother’s horde. If he succeeds in 
obtaining a wife there then his social circle remains a somewhat narrow 
one in which only two hordes, his own and his mother’s, play important 
parts. If he cannot obtain a wife from his mother’s horde he may seek 
for one in a horde into which his father’s sister has married and with 
which, for that reason, his father is on intimate terms. The marriage 
system of the Kariera type therefore tends towards a contraction of the 
social circle. It maintains close solidarity within a narrow range. 

But even in the tribes of the Kariera type there are factors tending 
towards the expansion of solidarity, the widening of the social circle. 
One or two of these may be mentioned. One of them is connected with 
an alternative method of obtaining a wife. When a youth is to be initiated 
into manhood he is sent on a journey which lasts frequently for several 
months. It is his grand tour. During his journey he is treated as sacred 
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wherever he goes and may therefore visit in complete safety hordes that 
are at enmity with his own. He is normally taken first to a neighbouring 
horde of the other moiety from his own, and is passed on from one horde 
to another until he passes out of his own tribe and may eventually reach 
a tribe at some distance from his own. Here he remains for a period and 
acquires some knowledge of the language. He returns to his own home 
in due course. For the rest of his life the country through which he has 
travelled becomes his “‘ road” along which he can travel to carry messages 
or for other purposes. Thus in a given horde there will be men having 
different roads which serve to bring the horde into relation, through these 
individuals, with a considerable area of country. Now it seems that a 
man tries to obtain a wife from a distant horde on his own road, and 
sometimes succeeds in doing so. Normally, I think, he will be expected 
to give a sister in exchange. He establishes by this marriage a connection 
between his own children and this distant horde which is of course that 
of their mother. This aspect of the Kariera system is, I think, an 
important one intending to produce a wider integration. 

Another feature may be noted. We have seen that the mother’s 
brother is a very important relative. Now the social structure of 
Australian tribes is built up by the recognition of indirect relationships, 
and by this process a man comes into a special relation with the mother’s 
brother of his mother’s brother. In the Kariera system the mother’s 
mother’s brother is classified with the father’s father. Actually a man’s 
father’s father and his mother’s mother’s brother may be one and the 
same person, by reason of cousin marriage and exchange of sisters. 
Even when this is not so, and the situation seems to be a rare one, a man’s 
own mother’s mother’s brother may occasionally belong to his own 
horde. But in a considerable number of instances, probably the great 
majority, a man’s mother’s mother’s brother belongs to some other horde 
of his own moiety. Where this is so it produces a new kind of relation 
between the individual and this horde. This relation seems to be 
recognized in the Kariera system, but is not apparently there of very much 
importance. It is, however, one of the factors tending towards expansion 
of solidarity through kinship, and becomes of very great importance in 
some of the other types of kinship system. 

I must leave for another occasion the question of the position of 
totemism in the integrative system, but it may be noted here that the 
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Kariera system, in which each local clan is a separate totemic unit, serves 
on the whole to emphasize the solidarity of the clan. 

In the Kumbaingeri system the basis of the social organization is 
essentially the same as that of the Kariera although the two tribes are 
separated by the whole width of the continent. But in the Kumbaingeri 
system there are certain significant changes. A man is no longer permitted 
to marry his own mother’s brother’s daughter, nor is he, I think, permitted 
to marry into his mother’s clan. He must marry the daughter of a man 
he calls “ mother’s brother,” but it must be a “ distant” “‘ mother’s brother” 
both genealogically and geographically. The expansive tendency 
noticed in the Kariera is here the chief factor. It is considered desirable 
that every member of a horde should establish by marriage relations with 
some distant horde. 

There is in the Kumbaingeri some differentiation between mother’s 
brother and wife’s father but it is not very marked and the two relatives 
are still denoted by the same term of relationship. But there is a 
differentiation of the wife’s mother from the father’s sister. The rule of 
avoidance which everywhere in Australia holds for the wife’s mother 
and women classified with her, and which in the Kariera system therefore 
applies to the father’s sister and the mother’s brother’s wife, does not in 
the Kumbaingeri system apply to the father’s sister, or to any of the women 
of the father’s generation in a man’s own horde. The factor of the 
solidarity of the horde has here taken a different turn from the Kariera 
type. 

The father’s sister is expected to take a “ fatherly” interest in her 
nephew. This she may do in the Kariera tribe by giving him her daughter 
as a wife. In the Kumbaingeri tribe it is felt that the father’s sister and 
all the women of his own horde are too closely bound to him by social 
ties to allow him to marry with their daughters. But it is still the concern 
of his father’s sister to provide him with a wife, which she does by acting 
as match-maker in the distant region into which she has married. She 
obtains for him the daughter of a woman who is her distant “ sister.” 
If this means, as I think it frequently does, that the nephew obtains his 
wife from the horde into which his father’s sister has married the 
arrangement is thus one of delayed exchange between hordes but not 
between families as in the Kariera system. The tendency apparent 
in the Kumbaingeri system to regard the father’s sister as being so close 
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a relative that her daughter should not be married is one that seems to 
be of considerable importance in a number of the Australian systems. 
It is to be considered, I think, as the result of an increased emphasis 
on family and horde solidarity. 

Thus compared with the Kariera system that of the Kumbaingeri 
shows a somewhat wider integration while still emphasizing the solidarity 
of the narrow circle of the horde. 

Let us now consider briefly the systems of the Aranda type. I have 
argued that the important principle of the Australian system as a whole 
is the solidarity between brothers. I have further suggested that it is 
the solidarity between brother and sister that explains the position of 
the mother’s brother and father’s sister. As soon as we examine kinship 
terminologies of the Aranda type we notice that the solidarity or social 
equivalence of brother and sister takes a new or extended form. One 
feature of the kinship terminologies of the Aranda type that at first sight 
seems strange to a European mind is that a woman uses the same kinship 
term for her brother’s children that he does himself and inversely the 
brother calls his sister’s children by the same term that she does. The 
principle that underlies this terminology is that brother and sister are 
so closely connected that in spite of the difference of sex a person who 
stands in a certain relation to one is regarded as standing in a similar 
relation to the other. It is therefore merely a further application of the 
principle of the equivalence of brothers which we might here refer to as 
the equivalence of siblings. 

This same tendency, to place brother and sister together in the 
social classification, appears in other features of the Aranda terminology. 
Thus in the Kariera system the father’s father’s sister is classified with 
the mother’s mother, whereas in systems of Aranda type she is classified 
with the father’s father. And so throughout the second ascending 
generation brother and sister are classified together under a single term. 
It seems that the differences between the Aranda system and the Kariera 
system can be traced back to this greater emphasis on solidarity of brother 
and sister in the former. 

This is seen in the objection to marriage with the father’s sister’s 
daughter which is present not only in systems of Aranda type but also 
in the Kumbaingeri, Murngin and Karadjeri types. If the father’s 
sister is to be assimilated to the father it will result in her children occupying 
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a special place somewhat similar to that of siblings. In order to avoid 
marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter a tribe with an organization 
of the Kariera type must either abandon the exchange of sisters and 
continue the custom of marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter 
(as in the Karadjeri and Murngin types), or it must make a compromise 
such as that of the Kumbaingeri type and allow marriage with a distant 
“father’s sister,” or it must develop a more complex classification of 
kin as in the Aranda type. 

The mechanism of the Aranda system is not very complicated when 
we follow it out in terms of individual relationships. We have seen 
that there is a close connection between a man and his mother’s mother’s 
family and therefore with his mother’s mother’s brother. This relative 
is classed in the Kariera system with the father’s father, but is generally 
not in a man’s own horde, as are the nearest of those he calls “‘ father’s 
father.” If the father’s sister is not to be regarded as a mother-in-law 
and it is necessary to find some other relative for that position one 
immediate possibility is the daughter of the mother’s mother’s brother. 
This involves making a definite distinction between father’s father and 
mother’s mother’s brother. The possibility of the distinction already 
exists in the Kariera system by reason of the fact that while a man’s own 
father’s father belongs to his own horde his mother’s mother’s brother 
very frequently belongs to another horde. The making of it is aided 
by the tendency to classify together brother and sister, so that father’s 
father’s sister coming to be associated with the father’s father must be 
differentiated from the mother’s mother who in turn will be linked with 
her brother. 

The mechanism of marriage in the Aranda type is the result of these 
differentiations. Instead of looking to the daughter of his father’s 
father (his father’s sister) for her to give him a daughter as in the Kariera 
system, he now has to look to the daughter of his mother’s mother’s 
brother who is now fully differentiated from his father’s father. In both 
the Kariera and Aranda types a man looks to his mother’s relatives to 
provide him with a wife. This is because they are specially the persons 
outside his own family or horde who are interested in him and are expected 
to be concerned for his welfare. In systems of the Kariera type it is the 
mother’s brother who gives his daughter as a wife for his sister’s son. 
In systems of the Aranda type it is the mother’s mother’s brother who 
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gives his daughter to be a mother-in-law for his sister’s daughter’s child. 
In terms of hordes the marriage system of the Aranda type results 
in a more complex integration than the Kariera system, linking an 
individual to four hordes in all. There is first his own, i.¢., his father’s, 
horde within which his life is spent. There is secondly his mother’s 
horde with which he has a very close connection, and from which he 
cannot normally obtain a wife. Through his mother and his mother’s 
brother he is connected with their mother’s brother whose horde thus 
becomes a third with which he is closely connected. The daughters 
of his mother’s mother’s brother are his potential wife’s mothers. One 
of them may be specially allotted to him and when she marries she passes 
into a fourth horde from which he ultimately obtains his wife and with 
which he is consequently also closely connected. This fourth horde 
becomes, of course, the mother’s horde of his children. 

When the classification of kin is systematically carried out on the 
basis described above a complete system of Aranda type results. There 
are certain tribes, in New South Wales, for example, in which the 
systematization is not complete. The detailed study of those systems 
is of great value in enabling us to understand the principles that underlie 
the Aranda type generally, and will be found to confirm, I think, the 
analysis given above. ‘There is no space here for any such detailed 
discussion. 

It should be clear, I hope, from the discussion in the first part of 
this essay that the eight sub-sections are simply the final systematization 
of a kinship system of the Aranda type. An alternative systematization 
is provided by the four semi-moieties of the Mara and Anyula tribes, 
but a discussion of these would require us to consider also the totemic 
organization. 

Amongst the vast mass of data on which this analysis of the Aranda 
system is based, one point may be brought forward as it is an example 
of those crucial instances that it is necessary to seek out in proving the 
validity of a sociological interpretation. I have suggested that it is 
the close solidarity of family and horde working in conjunction with 
the tendency to bring brother and sister into the same position in the 
social system that underlies the objection to marriage with the father’s 
sister’s daughter in the Aranda type. In systems of Aranda type the 
wife’s father is the son of a “ father’s father’s sister.” Spencer and 
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Gillen record that in the Aranda tribe where a “ father’s father’s sister” 
belongs to a man’s own immediate family or locality (presumably his 
own horde) this woman’s son may not become the wife’s father. We 
have here, I think, a clear exemplification of a wider action of those 
same principles that on my view underlie the Aranda system as a whole. 

When we compare the integrative systems of the Kariera type and 
the Aranda type we see that the latter provides apparently a wider integra- 
tion bringing a single individual into social relations with a wider 
circle. Secondly it also provides a closer integration of the narrower 
groupings by giving new forms of expression to the solidarity of the 
family and the horde. It combines these two features, which would seem 
at first sight to be contrary to one another, by an increase in the complexity 
of the social structure. 

We are thus justified, I think, in regarding the Kariera and the 
Aranda systems as two terms in an evolutionary process, for evolution, 
as the term is here used, is a process by which stable integrations at a 
higher level are substituted for or replace integrations at a lower level. 
This does not involve the assumption that the Aranda system is derived 
historically from one identical with the existing Kariera system. 

The Aranda system of kinship involves certain difficulties of social 
adjustment. Chief of these is the difficulty of providing every man with 
a wife, owing to the very narrow restriction of marriage. An examination 
of different systems of this type shows what attempts have been made to 
overcome these difficulties by adjustments of the system. 

A few remarks may be made on the Yaralde system. In this there 
are no moieties or sections, yet it is clearly very closely related to the 
Aranda type, so that we must certainly assume some historical connection 
between them. Some of the writers on Australia have assumed that 
because the moiety and section organization is absent in certain tribes 
such as the Yaralde, these tribes possess a social organization 
fundamentally different in type from the tribes with sections. That 
assumption, I believe, gives a quite false view of the facts. 

The basis of the Yaralde system is the recognition of four patrilineal 
lines of descent just as in systems of the Aranda type. But instead of the 
four absolute divisions which are found in a systematized Aranda type 
of organization the four lines of descent in the Yaralde tribe exist only 
in relation to some given individual whose relationships are considered. 
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We have seen that in the Aranda type the hordes or local clans are of 
great importance. Their importance is more obvious, if perhaps not 
greater, in the Yaralde system. In terms of the local clans, in the Yaralde 
system, a man’s near relatives of his own, i.e., his father’s father’s, line of 
descent, are in his own clan. He is in intimate relation with his mother’s 
clan which contains his nearest relatives of his mother’s father’s line. 
Similarly those of his mother’s mother’s brother’s line are to be found 
in one clan. Here a special feature of the Yaralde system appears, for 
an individual classifies under a single term of relationship all the members 
of this clan without regard to generation. The principle that is obviously 
at work here is that of the solidarity of the local clan. We have seen 
that in other more normal Australian systems there is a tendency for the 
individual to group together all the members of a clan other than his 
own and to regard his relationship to them as being determined by his 
genealogically close relationship to one member of the clan. This 
tendency has here been given free play and has in a certain sense overcome 
the division into generations which elsewhere is so important. For 
the individual his mother’s mother’s clan is a single unit all the members 
of which are classified together under a single term and regarded as 
standing in the same relationship to him. In the Yaralde system therefore 
a man does not look to his mother’s mother’s local clan to provide him 
with a mother-in-law as in the Aranda type, and it would seem that he 
could not normally marry the daughter of a woman of that clan. The 
same situation appears with regard to the fourth line of descent. A man 
classifies together under a single term all persons of his father’s mother’s 
clan irrespective of generation. In the Aranda system a man obtains 
his wife from his father’s mother’s brother’s line of descent. But in the 
Yaralde system marriage with a woman of the father’s mother’s clan is 
forbidden. ‘Thus, while a man’s relations with his own and his mother’s 
local clan are very similar in the Yaralde system to what they are in the 
Aranda type, his relations to the local clans of his two grandmothers, 
paternal and maternal, are very different. His solidarity with these 
clans is emphasized, but it takes the form of making him so closely related 
to all members of the two clans in question that he cannot marry one of 
them. This destroys the possibility of the ordinary method of marriage 
of the Aranda type. 
In the Yaralde system the tracing of relationships of an individual 
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to different local clans is carried back to the third ascending generation. 
This also is an unusual feature. By this process he is brought into a 
relation of intimacy and close solidarity with the clans of his father’s 
father’s mother and his mother’s father’s mother. He regards the 
members of these clans as being similar to brothers and sisters, and may 
therefore not marry with them. 

In the Yaralde system, therefore, a man is in a close relation of simple 
solidarity with six local clans, including his own. He enters by marriage 
into close relations with a seventh clan. 

The essential basis of the Yaralde system is the same as that of systems 
of Aranda type, namely the recognition of the four lines of descent. It 
shows a further extension of some of the principles and tendencies present 
in the Aranda type, together with the absence of certain other features of 
the latter. Thus the importance of the local clan as a unit of structure 
is further emphasized in the Yaralde system. The connection of a person 
with the local clans of his four grandparents is also emphasized, and his 
relationships are traced still further back so that he is intimately connected 
with the clans of six out of his eight great-grandparents.** The 
recognition of this connection takes the form of prohibiting marriage 
into any of these six clans (one of which is of course a man’s own). On 
the other hand the absence of moieties and sections means that the relation 
in which a man stands to distant clans, or to those with which he has no 
near genealogical connection, is indeterminate. As compared with normal 
Australian systems the Yaralde have adopted a different method of 
regulating marriage. There is no longer a simple rule that a man must 
marry a woman who stands to him in a particular relationship. Outside 
the range of his own nearer kin there are women who are sufficiently 
distant from him to become his wife’s mother, and from any one of these 
he may obtain a daughter to be his wife. It seems possible that the 
special characteristics of the Yaralde type are connected with a greater 
density of population in this part of the continent, and a greater volume 
of the horde, which seems to have included a larger number of individuals 
in these tribes than is usual in Australiaasa whole. It is now unfortunately 
too late to verify this hypothesis. 

The meaning of some of the features of the Yaralde system can be 





23 There is no evidence of any special relation with the clans of the father’s mother’s 
mother and the mother’s mother’s mother, but this may have been overlooked. 
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made clearer by a comparison with the Ungarinyin system, the details 
of which, obtained by Dr. Elkin, have not yet been published. The 
two areas, Yaralde (12) and Ungarinyin (47), lie so far apart that there 
can be no question of the influence of one tribe on the other, and they are 
separated by a wide area in which systems of the Aranda type are found. 
The Ungarinyin have adopted the same principle as the Yaralde of 
applying a single kinship term to all members of the local clan of the 
mother’s mother and the father’s mother. We have thus the same sort 
of process occurring independently in two widely separated regions, 
and it seems that in both instances it is the result of an increasing emphasis 
on the solidarity of the local clan as a unit in the social integration. 

One last subject that must be mentioned is that of tribes with 
matrilineal clans. Unfortunately the functioning of the social structure 
in these tribes has not been observed as fully as could be desired, and 
for most of the tribes no further observations are possible. It is, however, 
clear that the system of matrilineal clans marks off a man’s nearest relatives 
in the female line from the others, just as the local clan marks off his 
nearest relatives in the male line. As a result of this it produces a closer 
integration of a man with certain of his relatives, namely those of his 
mother’s matrilineal line, who are scattered throughout the hordes, 
not only of his own tribe, but of the neighbouring tribes also. The system 
of matrilineal clans therefore provides a powerful additional integration 
as compared with the tribes that lack the system. 

This brief comparison of some of the variations in the Australian 
organization has served, I hope, to confirm the interpretation and analysis 
of the general type. It has shown that the terminology of kinship has 
a real and very close correlation with the social organization. 
Secondly, it has shown, I think, with sufficient clearness that throughout 
Australia it is the actual genealogical individual relationships resulting 
from the family that are the significant thing and form the basis of the whole 
social structure. 

I hope that the whole essay has also served to show the essential 
homogeneity of Australia so far as social organization is concerned. 
In spite of the diversity of the various systems a careful comparison 
reveals them as being variations of a single type. Similar results are 
obtained by the study of other aspects of Australian culture, such as the 
technological system, or the mythology. 
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My chief purpose has been to remove certain misconceptions about 
the Australian social organization that are current in anthropological 
literature and thus to clear the way for a sociological study of the Australian 
culture. As a result of the researches carried out during the last four 
years by Lloyd Warner, Elkin, Miss McConnel, Hart, Thomson and 
Piddington, researches which it is to be hoped will be continued, it is 
now possible to undertake that study with some hope of reaching valid 


and important conclusions. 
A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN. 
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MURNGIN WARFARE 
By W. LLOYD WARNER 


1 cman is one of the most important social activities of the Murngin 

people and the surrounding tribes.’ If it were not for its existence, 
Murngin society as it is now constituted could not exist. Any social 
change dependent on the loss of the trait of war would not be slight, but 
would demand a very decided alteration of the fundamental structures 
of the civilization. Warfare prevents many modifications from taking 
place in the society that would possibly destroy it were this element 
of Murngin civilization absent. 

This paper will first examine the varieties of normal warfare among 
these people and present the functioning of these forms. It will then 
study the relationship of war to the inner structures of the society such as 
the kinship system, the family, and the groupings of local organization 
(clan, moiety, and tribe). The history of a clan feud has been added to 
give the reader concrete illustrations of the more general description in 
the rest of the paper. 

There are six distinct varieties of warfare among the Murngin. Each 
has a separate pattern of behaviour and an individual name. In addition 
to these there is another form in which only the women participate. The 
names are nirimaoi yolno, a fight within the camp; narrup or djawarlt, a 
secret method of killing ; maringo (death adder), a night attack in which 
the entire camp is surrounded ; milwerangel, a general open fight between 
at least two groups ; gaingar (ghost spear), a pitched battle, and makarata, 
a ceremonial peace-making fight which is partly an ordeal. Each of the 
six forms will be described in detail. 

Out of seventy-two engagements in which men were killed, twenty- 
nine were slain by a gaingar fight, thirty-five by maringo, twenty-seven by 





1 The Murngin are a tribe of north-east Arnhem Land, neighbouring tribes of the 
same region being the Yarenango, Burera, Yandjinang, Djinba, Ritarngo, Dai and 
Barlamomo. For an account of the kinship system of the Murngin see Warner : 
Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship, American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 32, April, 1930. 
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narrup, three by milwerangel, and two by nirimaoi_yolno. Although the last 
is the most frequent type of fight, it seldom results in killings ; gaingar, 
on the other hand, has only happened twice in the last twenty years, yet it 
has accounted for the deaths of twenty-nine men. 

The wooden or stone-headed spear, the spear-thrower and the club, 
as well as the stone knife, are used in these engagements. The spear is the 
chief weapon, although in camp fights clubs play a prominent part. The 
stone axe, which is primarily utilized as an implement, also serves as a 
weapon. No shield is found here. The Murngin depend on the spear- 
thrower to ward off spears, and also on their well-developed agility to 
avoid being hit. In all fights except the nirimaoi_yolno and the narrup, the 
people paint themselves with a coating of white clay as war paint. 


CAUSES OF WAR 


For the last twenty years, out of some seventy battles that were 
recorded for this paper in which members of the Murngin factions were 
killed, fifty were caused by the desire to avenge the killing of a relative, 
usually a clansman, by members of another clan (blood revenge). Of 
these, fifteen were killings that were done deliberately, against the tradition 
of what is fair cause for a war, because it was felt that their enemies had 
killed the wrong people when they retaliated for injuries done them. 
Ten killings were due to members of a clan stealing a woman, or obtaining 
a woman who belonged to another clan, by illegal means. Five men were 
killed because they had slain men by black magic. The clans of the men 
killed by magic slew the men who were supposed to be the magicians. 
Five men were slain because they looked at a totemic emblem under 
improper circumstances and by so doing insulted the members of the clan 
to whom it belonged as well as endangered the latter’s spiritual strength. 

The underlying idea back of the causes for most Murngin warfare is 
that the same injury should be inflicted upon the enemy group that one’s 
own group has suffered. This having been done, a clan feels satisfied ; 
if not, there is always a compelling urge within the group for vengeance, 
which causes a continuous restlessness among those who are out to 
“buy back” the killing of one of their clansmen. ‘The stealing of a 
woman from an enemy is on the same basis, since the group feels itself 
injured if a woman is taken from it, and only the return of the woman and 
a ceremonial fight, or the stealing of another woman, will satisfy the 
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MURNGIN WARFARE 459 
hurt to its self-esteem, unless the clan has retaliated by killing or wounding 
one of the enemy clansmen. The same feeling surrounds a member of 
another clan viewing the group’s totemic emblem. A totemic emblem is a 
central symbol around which most of the ceremony of the group is centred, 
and an improper treatment of this object is an insult and an injury to the 
entire clan. Any of the above causes for war may be due to deliberation 
on the part of those who injure the feelings of a clan, or they may be 
done by accident, but in either case warfare is a certain consequence. If 
a young man accidentally comes upon an old man engaged in making a 
totemic emblem the former is killed, or if a man is accidentally killed in a 
fight by a member of a friendly group, the dead man’s people retaliate. 
There is, nevertheless, a considerable feeling among them that an accidental 
act should not cause open hostilities, but such a feeling has small influence 
upon the public opinion of the people who believe they have been injured. 
There are a number of forms of ritualistic injury. If women look at a 
totemic emblem they are killed by their own group, with the help of any 
other group that has been offended by their actions. The clan to which they 
belong is not held responsible except in a minor way. Some years ago 
the Liagaomir clan was holding a totemic ceremony and using their 
carpet-snake totemic emblems (painted wooden trumpets). A woman 
belonging to the Birkili clan, and a second belonging to the Liagaomir, 
stole up to the ceremonial ground and watched the men blowing the 
wooden trumpet during the ceremony. They went back to the women’s 
camp and told them what they had seen. When the men came back to 
camp and heard of their behaviour, Yanindja, the leader, said: “ When 
will we kill them ? ” 

Everyone replied, “ Immediately.” 

The two women were instantly put to death by members of their 
own clan with the help of the men from the other group. 

Maritja, one of the most conventional men in the society, was making 
a shark totemic emblem. He had hidden it in a hollow tree near the 
border of the men’s ceremonial grounds. Some women belonging to the 
visiting Burera tribe had walked near it. This had been established by 
an identification of their footprints by Maritja and his brothers. Maritja 
went down to the Burera camp and said to the assembled group, “‘ You 
all know I never make trouble unless there is very good cause for it. 
You know I look for peace, but your women have done my people a 
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great wrong. They have walked near the place where I had my totem 
hidden. I shall be sick and maybe I'll die.” 

The Burera men said, “ You are right. If they have done this you 
may kill them if you wish.” Nothing further was done about this injury, 
since it was not considered a very great wrong, but had the women actually 
looked at his totemic emblem he could have killed them, and their clan 
would not have retaliated. 

Munyiryir’s wife was burning a patch of brush while hunting for 
bandicoot. The husband had hidden the string for his totemic emblem 
in the bushes. The fire destroyed it. The string belonged to the 
Daiuror clan. They tried to kill her, and would have succeeded, but she 
escaped to the mission with the help of her husband. He was felt to have 
done wrong in helping her. 

A young Warumeri clansman illicitly viewed a stone totemic emblem 
that is situated on Elcho Island. The men of the clan followed his foot- 
steps and saw what he had done. When they caught him, they im- 
mediately killed him. 

A Mandelpui boy came upon two old Liaalaomir men making a 
totemic emblem. When they saw him they said, “‘ Come look,” and with 
smiles and gestures indicated their approval of his having a closer view of 
their totem. This was to put him off his guard; a few days later they 
ambushed and killed him. 

If one of the members of a clan breaks a number of the ritualistic 
taboos he is seldom killed by members of his own clan. Usually the old 
men arrange for his being put to death by members of another clan. If 
such offences went unpunished the whole structure of Murngin society 
would fall to pieces since in time the women and children would be 
aware of the men’s secrets and with everyone knowing the secrets of the 
men’s associations the ceremonial ideas would lose their meaning. 

Should a young man make a toternic emblem without the permission 
of the clan’s ceremonial leader the usual method of dealing with this insult 
to the clan would be to kill him. 

The finding of the first wild bees’ nest, because of its magical signi- 
ficance, is a very important matter to a young boy. Should an older man 
eat any of it, or not allow the boy to consume the honey that was found, 
the father and father-in-law of the boy would start a camp fight with the 
group of the older man. 
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The bones of the dead are placed in a hollow log which is stood 
upright in a cleared space. At the beginning of the dry season all the 
underbrush is burned off to secure better hunting. Frequently one of 
these fires destroys a log coffin. The dead man’s clan is always offended, 
but killing seldom results for it is felt that it was accidental and there is no 
strong feeling surrounding the bones of a dead man. 

The use of obscenity and profanity against a man always results in a 
camp fight. Profanity usually reflects not only on the man, but on his 
clan, and carries an incestuous connotation. Occasionally quarrels result 
from an unfair division of the game killed in the hunt. Open warfare 
does not always happen from such a cause, since people who feel they 
had a right to the game are near relatives. Their solidarity would be too 
strong to allow fighting. 

Adulteries may be the cause only for a husband giving his wife a 
thorough beating, but usually the lover is also held responsible and a 
fight is a consequence. ‘The fights are ordinarily of the nirimaoi_yolno type. 
If the lover attempts to steal her, the more serious narrup and maringo ate 
used, because wife-stealing is a much more serious offence. 

There are a number of customs connected with the killing of a man 
that serve as causes for war. When the body of a man who has been 
killed in a fight or by magic is disinterred, the finger bones are given to the 
near relatives both of the victim’s own clan and related groups, as relics 
to remind them of their duty of blood vengeance. The relic is wrapped 
with fibre string and covered with beeswax and parrot feathers. It is 
placed at the bottom of the man’s personal basket. A piece of a spear 
that has been broken off and left in the body of the victim is also used as a 
relic. When a man has been wounded he sometimes soaks pieces of paper 
bark in his blood and presents them to his relatives to be used as reminders 
of their duty to compensate him for his injury by helping him kill or 
wound a member of the offending man’s clan. When a man obtains 
one of the relics it is an almost absolute demand on him to kill a member 
of the slayer’s group. This is particularly true if it is given to a young 
man. ‘The older men usually give their relics to the younger males. 

The spirit of the dead is supposed to go with the relics, and the relic 
has magical power. It can be thrown into an intended victim’s fire and 
cause him to go to sleep, or the possessor can blow his breath against it 
and produce the same effect. It is often carried in the mouth during a 
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battle to make an opponent tired and heavy-footed and to prevent him 
from dodging spears. Relics play a prominent part in all feuds. 

Occasionally men are killed within the clan, but this is not a cause for 
war or retaliation by members of the clan or from near relatives from 
without the clan. A man may be such a notorious killer and cause so 
much trouble for his own clansmen that the entire group will kill him to 
stop further disturbances. At times men are slain by their own clan for 
breaking ceremonial taboos, such as divulging secrets of the old men to 
the women or uninitiated, and for viewing ceremonial objects before 
their initiation. 

If a fight is on and a near relative is accidentally hit by a club or 
spear, the person responsible hits himself on the head while saying he is 
sorry. Here, too, the idea underlying this action is that of inflicting a 
similar injury on the person responsible for the one done to the injured 
party. 

Military honour also contributes its share to the causes for war. A 
man will brave the spears of a whole clan to demonstrate his fearlessness. 
The writer has seen two brothers defy fifteen men in a spear fight. The 
Murngin people are a very brave and courageous group. Fear of death 
while in a fight is seldom seen. A man who shows an unwillingness to 
fight is called a woman, and held in extreme contempt by the tribe. 

The fundamental principle underlying all the causes of Murngin war- 
fare is that of reciprocity ; if a harm has been done to an individual or 
a group, it is felt by the injured people that they must repay the ones who 
have harmed them by an injury that at least equals the one they have 
suffered. When the total cultural situation of Murngin life is further 
examined, this negative reciprocation is found to fit into a larger reciproca- 
tion. If the writer’s paper on Murngin kinship is examined,? it will be 
seen that the foundations of that structure are entirely built on reciprocity, 
and that the whole structure might be described as a dynamic equilibrium. 
Later papers will demonstrate this same situation in the local organization, 
family, and other institutions of Murngin society. 


MAGIC AND WAR 


Another belief centred around killing as a cause for war is that the 
spirit of the dead man enters the body of the killer and gives him double 





2 loc. cit. 
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MURNGIN WARFARE 463 
strength and actually increases his bodily size. When a man kills another 
during a tribal or interclan feud, he returns home and does not eat food 
that has been cooked, but only subsists on cold edibles. He continues to 
do this until the soul of the dead man approaches him. He can hear the 
dead man’s soul coming because the shaft of the spear which hangs from the 
stone head within the man drags on the ground and hits against the 
trees and bushes as he walks. When the spirit is very near him the killer 
can hear sounds coming from the wound in the dead man (in a night fight 
the attacker usually strikes the sleeper’s gullet). 

As the killer is a young man this frightens him very much, and in 
his fear he runs to the camp of the old men. An old man tells him that 
he should not be afraid, but to return and take the spear that he has killed 
the man with, remove the spear head, and put the spear end of the shaft 
between the big toe and the toe next to it. The other end of the shaft is 
placed against the left shoulder. The left foot and side of the killer are 
used if he is right handed, and the right side is used if he is left handed. 
This is done so that the soul will not be afraid of the hand that killed its 
body. 

The soul then enters the socket where the spear head was, and pushes 
its way upward into the leg of the killer, and finally into the body. It 
walks like an ant. It finally enters the stomach and shuts it up. The 
man feels very sick and his abdomen becomes very feverish. The killer 
rubs his stomach and calls out the proper name of the man he has killed 
(not his totem name, but his profane name). This cures him and he 
becomes normal again, for the spirit leaves the stomach and enters his 
heart. When the spirit enters the heart it has the same effect as if the 
blood of the dead man had been given to the killer. It is as though the 
man, before he died, had given his life’s blood (powers, physical and 
spiritual), to the man who was to kill him. 

The slayer, grown larger and exceedingly strong, acquires all 
the life strength the dead man once possessed. When the slayer dreams 
the soul tells him that he has food for him. The latter gives directions 
where to go to find it. He says, “‘ Down there by the river you will find 
many kangaroo,” or, “In that old tree there is a large honeybees’ nest,” 
or, “ Near that large sand bank you will harpoon a very large turtle and 
find many eggs on the beach.” 

The killer listens, and after a little time he sneaks away from the camp 
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by himself and goes out in the bush. Once there, he meets the soul of the 
dead man. The soul comes very close to him and lies down by him. The 
slayer is frightened, and cries, “‘ Who is that ? Somebody is near me.” 
When he draws near where the spirit of the dead man was he finds a 
kangaroo, or, if he has gone to the sea beach, he discovers a turtle. It is 
unusually small. He looks at it and understands the meaning of its being 
there in the place where he had heard the movements of the dead man’s 
soul. He takes sweat from under his arm and rubs it on his right arm, if 
he is right handed, and on his left if he is left handed. He picks up his 
spear and calls out the name of the dead man and spears the animal. The 
animal is immediately killed, but becomes much larger while dying. The 
man attempts to lift it. He finds it impossible because it has grown so 
large. He leaves the kill and returns to camp to tell his friends. He says 
when he arrives, “‘ I have just killed the soul of the dead man. Do not let 
anyone hear of this because he might get angry again.” His more intimate 
friends and relatives go out with him to help skin the animal and prepare 
it for eating. When they cut it up they find fat everywhere, which is 
considered one of the greatest delicacies in the native larder. When they 
cook it only very small pieces are placed on the fire at first. They are 
tasted with much care, and the meat always tastes unpleasant. 

After that has been done the whole animal is cooked and a feast is 
made with the parts most appreciated by the natives. The remainder 
is carried back to the main camp. The old men of the camp look and see 
that it is an animal of enormous size. They gather around it and some- 
one asks, “‘ Where did you kill him ? ” 

“Up there by the river.” 

The old men know that this is no ordinary kill because there is fat 
everywhere. After some little time one of the old men asks, “‘ Did you 
see somebody’s soul out there in the bush ? ” 

“No,” lies the young man. 

The old men then taste the flesh of the animal, but it does not taste the 
same as it ordinarily does. It has a slightly different flavour, it is not like 
a natural kangaroo or turtle. 

The old men shake their heads affirmatively and click their tongues : 
“You have seen the dead man’s soul all right.” 

“Yes, he came to me yesterday and went inside my body. Last night 
when I dreamed he told me to go out inthe bush. To-day I went out and 
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he came tome. I knew it was the soul of the dead man. When I sneaked 
up closer to make sure I saw a small kangaroo lying there. I put sweat 
from my armpit on my throwing arm and killed him. The kangaroo 
grew as big as you see it now.” 

One of the old men replies to this effect: “ We knew straight away 
that this had happened because it always happens like this. It has hap- 
pened to most of us when we were young men.” 

No woman is allowed to eat any of the flesh of such an animal ; only 
the old men, the killer, and his immediate male relatives partake of it. 
When a member of the Yiritja moiety is killed, the killer sees an animal 
of that same moiety ; after a Dua man is slain an animal from that moiety 
is later seen and killed. * 

Often the spirit of a man who has been killed appears in the guise of 
a crow or of some other bird, such as a cockatoo, and circles around 
and around the head of the slayer, or at times a honeybee may appear 
instead of the spirit or a bird. When such creatures take the place of 
the spirit they always belong to the moiety of the dead man, and their 
function is to lead the slayer to the larger animal just as the soul does when 
it appears. A man only acquires the soul of the dead in a night fight and 
never in the daytime, because the one who has been killed sees the killer 
and his anger prevents the soul from entering the body of his killer. 

When Makarolla had grown into his early maturity he went with an 
expedition to an enemy clan and there killed one of its members in a night 
attack. He had been home but a few days when he noticed a crow flying 
back and forth very near his head. It seemed to have selected him from 
all the other men of the camp for its attention. The crow is Dua; the 
dead man’s clan was Dua: 

“ This crow flew a little way from my camp. I looked and I saw 
a Dua honeybee flying away. I followed, for I thought it might be that 
I would find the honeybee’s hive. I went into the bush and watched that 
honeybee. I went and went and I saw that tree, and up in the top of the 
tree that same crow was sitting. I knew what this meant. I took sweat 
from under my arm and rubbed it on my right arm. I looked up now and 
I could not see that crow any more. I think that he has changed into a 





3 As in some other parts of Australia so in the Murngin any important animal 
species is regarded as belonging to one of the two moieties into which the society is 
divided. 
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honeybee. The tree was a small one when I first looked. Now it had 
become very large. I took my axe and cut it down. Most bees’ hives 
are only in a part of a hollow log, but the honey in this one went from 
the ground all the way up the tree. When I split it open the tree grew even 
bigger. I understood now, for this dead man I had killed had brought me 
here. 

“When I went fighting that time I was a very young man. No 
one had told me that when one killed a man his spirit entered one’s heart, 
but after I had killed him the old men asked me if I had seen a soul and I 
said no and asked them what they meant. They said, ‘ There is a very 
big meaning for that; it is something maraiin (spiritual, taboo, sacred).’ 
I understood then what they meant. I began to look for it. 

““ When I took the honey from the tree there were about seven or 
eight baskets full. I did not take it home. I left it. I went back to the 
camp by myself. I said to the old men, ‘I have found out there a very 
large honeybees’ nest. I have left the honey at the tree.” 

“* Some of the old men said, ‘ Let us walk just a little way from the 
camp and we will have a talk.’ When we had walked a short distance 
and had sat down one old man said to me, ‘ What have you done? Have 
you dreamed anything ?’ 

“* Yes,’ I said, ‘I dreamed, but I did not understand then. I did 
not believe its meaning. I was going about then like a fool. This crow 
came, went round and round, and sat on atree. Even then I thought that 
crow flew for nothing. I did not believe that one. Then I looked and 
saw the honeybee fly this way and that. I think then maybe I better follow 
him. The bee had something white on its nose and looked all the same 
as a bird.’ I then told the old men how I found the honeybees’ nest and 
what happened. The old people said, ‘ All the members of the dead 
man’s clan are going to hear about this, and they are going to be very 
angry.’ ” 

It can be seen this belief would furnish ample cause, if there were no 
others, for young men anxious to become strong and adult to go out and 
kill enemies of the clan. 


Nirimaoi Yolno. 


Nirimaoi fights are very frequent and are usually the result of quarrels 
caused by adultery or a belief on the part of the husband that. someone 
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has been attempting to make him a cuckold. The injured man goes to 
the camp of the lover and accuses him. He carries a bundle of spears 
and possibly a club with him. Words follow, swearing starts, and 
indignation is felt on both sides. Relatives of each contestant help him 
if the quarrel is felt to be very serious. The women usually attempt to 
hold the arms of the men and thereby stop the fight from becoming too 
serious, meanwhile cursing the opponents of their brothers and husbands. 
At times, however, women pick up their digging sticks or a man’s club 
and help their male relatives ; very occasionally a woman is wounded and 
in certain very rare cases killed. 

The nirimaoi yolno fight seldom results in anyone being killed. Friends 
of both parties always stand back of the men and hit the spear throwers or 
hold them when the fighters attempt to hurl their spears at each other. 
The contestants usually depend upon this, and talk much “ harder” 
(dal) to each other than they would if they knew that they were going to be 
allowed to have free play at each other. They increase their own sense of 
importance through the interest of others in their actions, and possess a 
feeling that they are much braver warriors and filled with a much more 
intense desire to kill than they would have if no one interfered. They are 
able, by remonstrating with their friends and struggling to get free from 
them, to vent their outraged emotions and prove to the community that 
no one can impinge upon their rights without a valiant effort being made 
to prevent this from happening. Obviously there is a certain amount of 
bluff in the conduct of the contestants on some occasions. The writer 
observed one nirimaoi yolno fight when, for some unaccountable reason, 
the contestants’ friends did not attempt to hold them. They had counted 
on this happening when they rushed at each other while hurling threats of 
death and covering each other with obscenity and profanity. When they 
reached each other no clubs were wielded nor spears thrown; the men 
stood breast to breast, and obviously felt a bit ridiculous. The usual 
results of the nirimaoi yolno are a few bruises, much obscenity, and many 
threats, but few killings ever result. 

It must be borne in mind that members of a camp are usually from 
several clans, or fighting would never take place. Although the clan is 
undoubtedly involved in this variety of battle, the fight is almost always 
an individual affair, with a few of the combatants’ relatives joining the fray. 
The nirimaoi_yolno is also used as a kind of debate where angry men may air 
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their fancied or actual grievances and state their position in controversial 
matters. This latter function is very important, and is in most cases the 
primary basis of the nirimaoi yolno. 


Narrup or Dyjawarlt. 


The narrup generally results in someone being killed or badly injured. 
It is one of the most deadly forms of Murngin warfare, for it occurs at 
night and by stealth. It is usually conducted by a few individuals who 
may be members of one clan or a party composed of members of one’s own 
clan, the mother’s clan, and the wife’s group. Such relatives as gawe/, 
waku, due, galle, bapa, gatu, maraitja, and marikmo are frequently members 
of this type of expedition. ¢ 

The success of the narrup depends upon surprise. A man is usually 
attacked while he is sleeping. Warlumbopo’s slaying of his brother’s 
killer at Blue Mud Bay, Maiangula’s killing of Kamata, and Natjimbui’s 
killing of the Marderpa man in the feud described in this paper are examples 
of the arrup night attack. 


Although the zarrup may be an individual affair the entire clan is held 
responsible for the killing. The narrup is a favourite fighting method of 
young men, since they often conduct it without their elders’ sanction (they 
usually attempt to gain the sanction of their elders for a maringo expedi- 
tion). At times an old man may prefer to remain in the background and 
have a young man do his killings, so that he will not be held as the one 
primarily responsible for the death of one of his enemies, and due to his 
desire for secrecy the other old men of the clan would not be consulted. 
The “ pusher” (pidgin English word describing the instigator) is a social 
personality most prominent in the narrup warfare. When young men kill, 
everyone speculates on who did the “ pushing” for it is always assumed 
that an old man is really responsible. Although this is not always true, 
it is a rule of pragmatic value for a clan to follow when it is meting out 
vengeance. Waltjimi, in the feud that is described in this article, is a good 
example of the “‘ pusher” type of war personality, just as the old Darlwongo 
men are later the causes of the continuation of the feud when they “ push” 
Natjimbui. 





“See Warner, Joc. cit., for the meanings of these terms of kinship. 
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Maringo 

The maringo (death-adder) obtains its name both because of the snake- 
like formation of the attackers that surround the camp of the enemy, 
and because of its deadliness. Killings or severe wounds always result 
from this type of warfare. 

When a maringo expedition is decided upon to avenge the slaying of 
a clan’s relative the following magical procedure is used before the 
warriors leave camp. Relics of the dead man are always carried by some 
of the relatives. The oldest man who holds one of the relics of the 
dead man goes out into the bush some little distance from the camp 
and makes a fire and hut for himself. He draws the likeness of a man 
on the earth or moulds it on the ground with his hands. The name 
of the killer is given to the image. 

He then instructs a young man to go into the main camp and tell the 
old men. They organize themselves and go out in a body. They 
stop some little distance from where the old man and the image are 
camped. The leader sends two young men ahead as spies. They pretend 
to look for the camp of the image, which represents their enemy’s camp, 
and to discover if the “ killer” is there. 

Everyone in the group is as stealthily quiet as if he were on an actual 
expedition. The two young men sneak around the camp of the image. 
They return and announce that there is no one there and they could not 
find the “ killer.” 

They sit down and say nothing. The others also remain quiet, unless 
expressions of regret are made by them that “ he” has escaped and it is of 
no use to continue the expedition. 

The two young men eat, and when they have finished they pick up 
some pieces of white clay or other paint material and throw them into the 
ring of men. Everyone knows then that the image, who is the killer in 
this magical ritual, is there. The two leaders of the expedition divide 
their men into two groups ; one side goes to the left of the camp of the 
image and the other to the right. They form a circle of spearmen about 
the camp. When the advancing leaders have met, and the camp is 
completely surrounded, they ask if the “ killer” is there, and use his 
name ; and then, with shouts and cries, the expedition rushes in and throws 
its spears into the body of the image. 
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The above follows very closely the usual maringo fight of the blacks. 
If the expedition is successful the killer’s body takes the place of the 
image, and possibly several of his relatives are also slain. 

After the spears have been thrown into the image, the owner of the 
relic kneels on his two knees beside it. He puts a piece of fire that has 
been taken from the camp fire into the image. He places his basket 
before his mouth ; in the basket he has the relic, wrapped up in fibre string 
or paper bark, so that no profane eye can see it. He addresses the relic 
as follows: “‘ Where is the killer?” There is no answer. He then 
starts naming the various possible places where the slayer could be found, 
and asks the relic, which has the spirit of the dead man, where the enemy 
is. The naming of places is continued until a kind of click is heard. 
This is supposed to come from the bone, and is an answer to the question. 

The owner of the relic says, “‘ Ah, that is the place.” He once more 
addresses the relic: “‘ You are not lying to me? You are telling me the 
truth?” The click is heard again. Next day the avenging expedition 
sets out and goes to the place designated to kill the slayer of their relative. 
It is thought that such an expedition must be successful after this ritual 
has been performed. 

The best description of a maringo can be found in the following myth, 
which tells of a night attack made by the snakes against a certain clan. It 
conforms to the accounts of the modern maringo fighting, and in addition 
gives the idealized form according to the best native standards. This 
story comes from the Durili people of Cape Grey : 


“ The people were catching fish in the creek. They had caught a ~ 


lot of fish with a line (the Murngin used nails from planks that were 
brought in on the tide). While some of the men were catching fish 
others were busy making a fire. They burned the bones and scales in the 
fire. An eastern wind came up. 

“ A small blue-tongued lizard (Dua moiety) who was in the near-by 
bush smelt the fish bones cooking. ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ they are cooking fish ; 
I shall go.’ 

“He came close; he ate the bones and scales. The men got up. 
‘What is this?’ they said. They had never seen a blue-tongued lizard 
before, for although he looked like a snake, he was different. Someone 
picked up a stick and hit this lizard on the head and killed it. 

“ Far back in the jungle the lizard’s father waited and waited for him. 
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He was poisonous and very vicious. He was a barananna and wongar. 

“Presently the soul of the little blue-tongued lizard entered the 
heart of his father. The father trembled as it did this, and realized what 
had happened. ‘ Someone has killed my son,’ he said. He was very 
angry. 

“* The father sent word to all the snakes and lizards. They all came. 
He was far down in his well. They all went into his well. The father 
snake lifted the stone which was at the bottom of the well and made it 
much larger. They all came out of the well, the snakes first and the 
lizards after. They made three groups and formed three rings. The 
head man moved his body and the earth shook. 

“ The men who had killed the blue-tongued lizard said, ‘ What is the 
matter with this ground ? It is moving’—(an earthquake from the snake’s 
movements). The father snake came out of the well and sent two of his 
sons to look at the enemy. When they returned the father and his two 
sons led the three groups. The parent snake came behind the whole 
army. 

“ They walked until they were close to the camp. When but a short 
distance away the snakes sharpened their teeth to prepare for the battle. 

“ The two sons said, ‘ You stay here. We will go look to see how 
many men there are.’ They looked. ‘ Good,’ they said, ‘all of them are 
here.’ 

“ Then every snake painted himself with white paint while the sons 
were away. ‘The two came back and went to their father. 

““* What did you find?’ 

““* Nothing,’ they said, ‘ no one was there, only tracks.’ 

They lied. 

“ The father said, ‘ Why did we come here for nothing ?’ He was 
very angry. The two sons borrowed pieces of white clay and threw them 
into the centre of the ring of warriors. The father said, ‘ Ah, that is good. 
There are plenty of them there. We will go now.’ It is like we Murngin 
do now when we go to fight. Wesend men to look at the camp. When 
they come back they say, ‘ Nobody is there,’ but then they throw white 
paint in the ring, which means that there are a number, that we can fight 
them. We do that to-day because Wongar did that and because every- 
body knows that means we will fight. 


** All the larger snakes as they advanced walked on their tails like 
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men, and they stood very high. Meanwhile the clansmen had taken refuge 
on a small island in the creek because they were afraid of the earthquake 
and they did not know what was going to happen. The snakes arrived at 
the old camp and followed the men’s footprints to the island. 

“ The Wongar snake said, ‘ We will sleep here on the bank until early 
morning, then we will surround the camp while they sleep and kill them 
all.’ 

“The morning star came out. The father saw it and he said, ‘ We 
will show these people now that they cannot kill our sons.’ 

“The clansmen heard the noise of the snakes swimming in the 
river. They thought it the sound of a tide. The men were in the centre 
of the island. The snakes surrounded them in the following formation. * 


“7s “ The father snake went 
7 ‘ - People . : 

A gett . ae in the aisle at A, just as the 
: : he ae leader does now. They killed 
ty OTe. -—-— Snakes all the men and left them. 
‘ tS One man escaped by climbing 

ie up a mangrove tree where 
a ~~ Father Snake the snakes did not see him. 


“* When the snakes went back to their own country that man came 
down. He went to his own clan and recruited a number of men to come 
fight the snakes. ‘The Wongar snake hit them with several thunderbolts, 
and defeated them.” 

There are other elements in this story, but they have been omitted 
since they have nothing to do with a maringo fight. 


Milwerangel 


The milwerangel is a general fight between the members of several 
clans. The element of surprise is not used in it. The participants know 
that a certain location (usually an open plain with jungle growths border- 
ing it) will be used for the purpose. The combat resembles a brawl 
after a few minutes of fighting. Spears and clubs are used, but the latter 
only play a very minor role in this type of fight. In the account of the 
feud which is described later in this paper will be found a description of a 
milwerangel. This gives an excellent concrete example of how this type of 
warfare is conducted. It is unnecessary to give a more generalized 





5 This diagram is a copy of one made by a native informant. 
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description, except to say the milwerangel is a recognized type of battle, 
and therefore has a specific name applied to it. 

Gaingar 

The gaingar is but rately employed in Murngin warfare. It is so 
deadly and results in so many casualties that it is only under the most 
extreme provocation that it is used. There are only two recorded cases 
in the last twenty years. One occurred between the peoples of the 
Caledon Bay area and those of Buckingham Bay ; the other was between 
the peoples west of the Goyder River and along the sea coast and those who 
lived east of the Goyder and in the interior. The gaéngar represents a 
regional fight where a large number of clans are involved rather than the 
usual type of battle where only a few clans participate. 

The writer recorded a list of fifteen men killed in the Caledon Bay 
fight, and fourteen deaths (with one man severely wounded) in the Goyder 
River combat. Such a casualty list shows clearly that the sparse popula- 
tion of the Murngin and the surrounding tribes cannot afford such a mili- 
tary luxury except at very rare intervals. 

The fight is held between the members of several clans and is the 
result of regional antagonisms. It may be within the tribe or inter- 
tribal. It always follows a long protracted series of killings in which each 
side is stimulated to an almost hysterical emotional pitch. When one 
group of clans finally decides to invite its enemies for a gaingar, the people 
always say that this is a spear fight to end spear fights, so that from that 
time on there will be peace for all the clans and tribes. This is 
sincerely believed at the time, since it is an effort to stop clan feuds. * 

The ideal gaingar takes place in the following way: The challengers 
make two small spears of a special type. They are wrapped with cere- 
monial feathered string ; two pendants made of this same material and 
tipped with feathers hang from each. One spear has short arms and the 
other possesses much longer ones. The first symbolizes the Dua moiety, 
the second the Yiritja. The arms are also symbolical of the dead men 
killed by each side before the challenge is sent. Dua men are put in a 
Dua spear, and the Yiritja are supposed to be placed in their moiety’s 











6 Talk of this kind, however, has such a familiar ring to a European of this genera- 
tion that one can only smile at the seeming incongruity of a Stone Age man mouthing the 
meaty phrases of our twentieth century peace-makers. 
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weapon. Sometimes the arms may symbolize but one man, but more 
frequently a whole group of people who have been killed in a feud are 
symbolized by these objects. 

After the spears are completed they are placed away in hiding until 
the following day. In the morning two young men take the spears and 
run up and down in front of the warriors, while the latter throw their 
spears at the ceremonial ones. Should one of the spears be hit, it is 
believed that the war party will be defeated and some of their own men 
killed. If they are not struck it is believed that no one of their side will 
be killed and that the expedition will be a success. 

In the afternoon the two spears are placed in the ground at a throwing 
distance, and once more spears are thrown at them, but this time there is 
an effort made actually to strike them, since now they represent the 
enemies, whereas in the morning they represented the challenging clan. 
The spears are then sent by messenger to the enemy. They are a cere- 
monial invitation for battle. The enemy goes through the same ceremony 
if it decides to accept. The two parties then meet half-way from their 
own territories. 

Short spears are used in the gaingar because they can be thrown 
from any position and are difficult to parry or avoid. The two lines of 
warriors stand about fifty feet apart. Leadership is almost completely 
absent after the fight starts. Trickery is used if possible. In the gaingar 
that was held in the Goyder River district, the sea people who challenged 
the men from the interior hid part of their forces on each side of the plain 
in a mangrove jungle. 

They placed a small party down at the end of the plain for the ad- 
vancing people to see. As the enemy advanced this small group retreated 
to the jungle growth at the far end. They thus enticed their antagonists 
into the avenue of hidden warriors. The sea people then surrounded 
those from the interior and killed a large number of the attackers. 


Makarata 


The makarata is a ceremonial peace-making fight. It is a kind of 
general duel and partial ordeal which allows the aggrieved parties to vent 
their feelings by throwing spears at their enemies or seeing the latter’s 
blood run in expiation of some deed of violence done against the clan 
or group of clans. 
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The ideal makarata will be first described here, but frequently it does 
not follow the correct form, and instead of providing a peace-making 
mechanism only produces another battle in the interminable blood feud 
of the Murngin clans. 

When a clan has had a member hurt or killed, and when sufficient 
time has elapsed for their emotions to calm, the men send a message to 
their enemies saying they are ready for a makarata. ‘The other side 
usually agrees to enter into this peace-making ceremony although there 
is always suspicion of treachery. The injured group always sends the 
invitation, and the other must wait for them to decide when they wish to 
have it. Very frequently makarata are held after some of the totemic 
ceremonies have taken place, since it is at that time most of the clans will 
be present. When the warriors of the injured clan or clans arrive on the 
duelling ground they are covered with white clay. They dance in, singing 
a song which is descriptive of the water of their totemic well. The 
other side has also painted itself. The two sides stand a little more than 
spear throwing distance apart, and each is so situated that it has a man- 
grove jungle back of it for protection in case the makarata becomes a real 
fight, and it is necessary to take cover. The clan which considers itself 
injured performs the dance connected with its chief totem. It is of the 
garma vatiety, or non-sacred form. The Waruweri clan, for instance, 
would dance the garawark (mythological fish) totemic dance, or the Djirin 
clan would perform its shark dance. The challenging group dances over 
to the people who have inflicted an injury upon it and stops, and without 
further ceremony walks back to its own side. After the men have tre- 
formed their ranks, their opponents dance toward them, using the latter’s 
totemic dance for this military ritual. They return to their own side and 
reform their line to make ready for the actual duel. 

The men who are supposed to have “ pushed” the killers then start 
running in a zigzag manner in the middle of the field, while they face 
their opponents. They are accompanied by two close relatives who are 
also near kin of the other side. The functiori of the latter runners is to 
prevent spears from being thrown with too deadly an intent from the 
aggrieved clan for fear of hitting their friends who are running with 
the foe and to help knock down spears which might hit the actual runners. 
When the “ pushers” run they are made a target for spears whose stone 
heads have been removed. Every member of the clan or clans which feels 
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itself injured throws at least once at the men who are running before 
them. When an individual’s turn to throw arrives, he advances from 
the group and moves toward the runners. He continues throwing spears 
if he feels very strongly about the matter until he has chased the runners 
into the jungle. This is repeated by the more indignant members of the 
offended clan three or four times. Finally, when their emotions have 
subsided to a considerable extent, one of the older men of the group says 
that they have had enough and the spear throwing stops. While the 
spearmen are still active the injured clan curses the members of the other 
group; the offending group cannot reply, for this is supposed to add 
additional insult. They must run and say nothing. 

After the “ pushers” have been chased and thrown at the actual killers 
run. The spear head is not removed from the shaft ; the throwers con- 
tinue hurling their spears at them, at first as a group and finally as in- 
dividuals, until they have exhaused their emotions. While all this is 
taking place the old men of both sides walk back and forth from one 
group to the other, telling the throwers to be careful and not kill or hurt 
anyone. The offending clan’s old men ask the younger men to be quiet 
and not to become angry, and when they hear insults thrown at them not 
to reply or throw spears since they are in the wrong. When the old 
men of the injured clan feel that they have sated their anger as a group 
they call out to the young men to stop, and each man then throws singly at 
the killers. He may throw as long as he pleases. 

When this has been completed the whole group dances up to the other, 
and one of the latter jabs a spear through the thighs of the killers. If 
this happens it means that no further action will be taken and no further 
attempt will be made to avenge the killing of one of their members. The 
killers can feel free to go into the country of their enemies and not be 
injured. If only a slight wound is made they know that they are not 
forgiven and that this is only a temporary truce. Sometimes no wound 
is made at all. This acts as a direct statement of the intention of the 
offended clan to wreak vengeance on the other side. 

After the wound has been made the two sides dance together as one 
group to prove their feeling of solidarity and to express ritually that they 
are not openly warring groups, but one people. They do the usual 
water dance. 

The above description is the idealized form of the makarata. If all 
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goes well this procedure continues until the end, and its purpose is ful- 
filled. The following things can happen to turn the makarata into a 
real fight: (1) The old men may not have enough power to keep their 
young men in control; (2) the offending side may start swearing or 
throwing spears, which immediately turns the whole performance into a 
fight ; (3) one of the runners may be badly wounded, which is likely to 
stimulate his clan members to attack the other side ; (4) treachery may be 
resorted to; (5) the accidental wounding of an outsider may sometimes 
result, and (6) a member of either side may deliberately throw a spear into 
the other group because he is anxious to start a general fight. 


Wergild 

The conception of wergild is present among the Murngin, but it is 
very poorly developed and seldom solves the problem of terminating a 
feud. Whenever a war is in actual progress there is always talk of the 
offending party sending food, which usually consists of palm nut bread, 
to the injured group. The person who has inflicted the injury is the one 
who is supposed to send it to the nearest relative of the deceased, or to the 
man who has been wounded. Tobacco is also a favourite article that is 
sent in the wergi/d. If the man who receives the bread eats it, or if he 
smokes the tobacco, it is a sign that he has accepted the payment and that 
the blood feud is terminated, and there will be no further retaliation as far 
as he is concerned. Every member of the clan, as well as the near kin of 
other clans, must also eat of this food or smoke the tobacco to make the 
wergild effective. This is almost always an impossibility, and as a con- 
sequence the wergi/d is hardly ever a success in Murngin society. The 
underlying basis of most of its ineffectiveness is due to the fact that the 
operation of the kinship system interferes with the solidarity of the clan 
group, for if members of the clan were the only ones to be considered it is 
likely that very frequently all of them could and would enter into the 
ritual of eating the bread or smoking the tobacco and thereby stop further 
hostilities. 

Women’s Fights 

Brawls in which only women are engaged are fairly frequent among 
the Murngin. The fights usually take place between two women, and are 
almost always caused by a wife attacking a young woman for seducing 
her husband. Occasionally more than two women are involved and 
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sisters take sides with their kin, .or the several wives of one man may 
attack the sweetheart of the husband, in which case the woman who has 
been attacked usually calls upon her own female relatives for help. The 
woman’s ironwood digging sticks are usually the weapons, although if a 
man’s club is within reach the women often use it. They strike each other 
on the head. The fights are of such intensity that bloodshed always 
results. 

LOCAL ORGANIZATION, KINSHIP, AND WARFARE 

The tribe is not a war-making group in this society, nor is the moiety. 
Warfare is as likely to occur within these groups as outside them. The 
clan is the largest social unit that does not have armed conflict within it. 
It is usually the war-making group. The causes for warfare are the 
killing of a member of a clan by a man belonging to another clan, and 
interclan rivalry for women. This latter cause is usually the primary 
reason for most killings. When a man has been slain because of an inter- 
clan rivalry for women blood vengeance forces further killings. This 
means that clans within a moiety are more likely to be fighting than those 
belonging to two different moieties, since clans of the same moiety are in 
competition for women, and clans of the opposite moieties are not in 
competition because of the rule of exogamy. An analysis of the battles 
and killings that have occurred shows this to be true in most cases, but 
there is a very strong minority of instances where groups belonging to 
the opposite moieties have been in conflict. 

The feuds between clans of opposite moieties are more likely to die 
out because of the lack of stimulus based on the antagonism of two clans 
competing for the same women. Clans of opposite moieties who are in 
conflict are liable to allow a makarata to be held, where blood is cere- 
monially shed as repayment for the death of a clansman, in order that the 
feud may be definitely ended. 

It seems a likely hypothesis that one of the fundamental reasons 
for the creation of a phratry is a drive within the civilization to create 
larger social structures between the moiety and the clan where open 
conflict would be taboo, as it is now within the clan limits. This feeling 
is not strong enough to counterbalance the open antagonisms resulting 
from the struggle for women. The clan structure is too solid and too 
powerful to yield any of its influence to a larger social institution such as 


the phratry. 
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As will be seen later, polygyny is only possible in Murngin society 
under present conditions because of the existence of warfare. It also 
will be seen that polygyny is a decided factor in stimulating open conflict 
because of the scarcity of women resulting from the consequent intense 
struggle to acquire mates by the younger men. 

The kinship system of the Murngin, with its attendant set of obliga- 
tions, duties, and privileges, which surrounds the social personalities of 
the various relatives within it, tends to enlarge the scope of a feud from 
within the radius of two warring clans to four, or possibly the whole of 
the clans of the several tribes. The waku-gawel relationship, and also 
the due-galle, mari-kutara, and marelker-gurrong relationships express a 
very strong solidarity, and a man can depend upon any one of these 
relatives to come to his assistance.? They may be distributed in eight 
or more clans besides his own. This would immediately involve a large 
number of clans, since a Murngin’s own clansmen always come to his 
assistance. The strength of the kinship structure usually results in the 
whole of north-western Arnhem Land becoming a battle ground at fairly 
frequent intervals, since an isolated killing always results in the relatives 
of both parties becoming involved because of their kinship duties. 

Kinship solidarity extends warfare, but it will be seen that it has the 
opposite tendency of limiting its scope when it has reached larger pro- 
portions. All the clans are inter-related, and generally many clans will 
find their loyalties divided, for the kinship of certain members through 
marriage will dictate their helping one faction, while other members of this 
same clan will be compelled by the laws of kinship to aid the other side. 
No clan’s members can fight among themselves; the solidarity of the 
clan prevents this. Such a situation usually results in these clans trying to 
pacify the warring ones. In a makarata they will usually be found doing 
all they can to have this peace-making ceremony end successfully. 
Makarata ate frequently arranged by these clans which have divided 
loyalties. 

CEREMONY, MYTH, AND WARFARE 
People who gather to celebrate the great totemic ceremonies, such as 


the Gunabibi, Djungguan, or Narra rites, come from clan territories 
that are sometimes hundreds of miles apart. The leaders for the Gunabibi 








7See Warner, /oc. cit., for these relationships. 
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ceremony, for instance, frequently come up through the interior from the 
headwaters of the Roper River in the south to the mouth of the Goyder 
for these rites. Members from all the tribes in the northern Arnhem 
Land district yearly attend these ceremonies. A ceremony assumes greater 
importance the larger the number of people that are there, and the larger 
distance these people have come. A man always brags about the number 
of people who were present at his circumcision initiation, how far he 
travelled, and how many clans he visited on his pilgrimage before initiation 
to invite the various peoples to his circumcision. 

Warfare is in direct opposition to ceremony. It tends to destroy 
the larger group solidarity, and ultimately reduce the people who are at 
peace with each other to the clan unit, since it is only within the clan where 
there is absolute assurance that fighting cannot take place. 

If armed conflict breaks out in a camp where a ceremony is being 
celebrated, the ritual is usually stopped, either because the participants are 
afraid to stay, for they may be killed in their sleep, or because the leaders 
of the ceremony become angry at what they consider an insult to their 
totems. 

It is believed that while a totemic emblem is in camp all fighting 
should cease, and any infraction of the tribal law is considered a direct 
insult to the totemic emblem, and therefore the clan. The leader of a 
Narra ceremony, at which the totemic emblems are used, almost always 
stops the continuation of the ritual if there has been any serious infraction 
of tribal law, because he does not want to accept the consequences of an 
affront to his totem. It is believed that the totem itself would seek 
vengeance upon any leader who did not protect its interests at such a 
time. The writer saw two Narra, a Djungguan, and two Gunabibi cere- 
monies terminated because of the outbreak of fighting. The two Narra 
were stopped by the leaders because they said their totems were insulted, 
the Djungguan and Gunabibi because of the fear of death by the members 
of the clans who had fought, and also because of the anger of the leader 
of the ceremony. Another Narra ceremony was not stopped when a 
fight occurred because the husbands of two women caught their wives in 
adultery. The women were thoroughly beaten and might have been 
killed—not so much because of their committing the offence itself as the 
fact that it took place when a great ceremony was being held—but for 
their escape in the black of night by swimming to a nearby island. 
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The deliberate stopping of a ceremony demonstrates that warfare 
and ceremony have traits in Murngin society that are clearly antithetical. 
The great ceremonies tend to enlarge the group solidarity both in numbers 
and in extent of territory and provide a smoothly functioning unit out of 
a large number of clans, but warfare destroys this and reduces the limits 
of solidarity down to the clan. 

Since both traits are necessary to the tribe’s social organization a 
nice periodical balance has been struck; at one period ceremonialism 
controls the peUple’s activities, and later war is uppermost in the relations 
of the local groups. 


EFFECTS OF WARFARE ON POPULATION 


A fairly accurate estimate of the total population of this area places 
the population around three thousand people. The genealogical material 
gathered by the writer shows about an equal number of women and men, 
with possibly slightly more men than women. This would mean that 
there are about fifteen hundred men in the area. More than half of these 
are below the age of puberty ; of these fifteen hundred, eight hundred 
have not reached the age of sixteen. That would mean that the other 
seven hundred men are looking for mates among the same number of 
women. A statistical average of the wives of men at middle age shows 
that there are about three and one-half wives per man. Part of the 
discrepancy of the total number of married women and men is accounted 
for by women taken by the men in marriage just before they reach the age 
of puberty. Although sexual intercourse is not indulged in until after 
puberty, the women otherwise are treated as wives. The men up to the 
age of twenty, and frequently to twenty-five, are without wives or have 
only one wife. They must wait either for the action of the levirate or 
for some of the smaller females to mature. The depriving of the younger 
men of their opportunities to secure wives also helps to explain the ratio 
of married women and men, but even though we do take into consideration 
the two factors just named as expressions of the dispropoztionate sexual 
ratio in marriage, they do not account for a sufficient number of women to 
make up the difference. The killing of young men below the age of 
twenty-five, due to the ever-present blood feuds, makes up the balance. 

The one important effect of warfare in Murngin society is the slaying 
every season of a small proportion of the young men who have passed 
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adolescence and who, in the near future, would be potential husbands or 
are, at the present time, eligible mates. 

In the summary made of men killed in battle the writer recorded 
about one hundred deaths due to war in the last twenty years. These 
figures obviously do not include all of the deaths that occurred from 
such a cause. There are none recorded for the people south of Caledon 
Bay, and only a few for those around Wessel Island and the English 
Company Islands, where heavy fighting has always taken place. It would 
be safe to add, on the basis of population, another hundred casualties to this 
figure, making a total of two hundred men who had been killed. Since 
each man averages three and one-half women, these men who were killed 
would have appropriated seven hundred women of the available supply 
had they lived, or, to state it in terms of the present situation, the tribes 
needed seven hundred women less than they would had the men lived. 

Warfare, then, is one of the mechanisms on which polygyny is 
based. If it did not kill a fair proportion of the tribe’s young men to create 
a disproportion in the sex ratio, polygyny, as it is now practiced among 
these people, could not exist. If war were abolished, the percentage 
of men would increase, and the pressure would probably be too strong on 
the social structure by men looking for mates for the present form of 
polygyny, with its attendant mechanisms, the levirate and sororate, to 
survive. Since these latter mechanisms do much toward strengthening 
the society and preventing chaos attendant to the transfer of a woman 
from one clan to another, it will be seen that warfare, while destroying one 
type of solidarity (ceremonial), is partly responsible for the solid founda- 
tion of the kinship structure in Murngin society. Warfare also helps 
to prevent the breaking of tribal laws by the threat of retaliation by other 
social groups. Finally, it acts as the ultimate police power in the func- 
tioning of Murngin society. It is the threat of its force which ultimately 
prevents flagrant breaking of tribal taboos. 


HISTORY OF A CLAN FEUD 


A Darlwongo clansman and a member of the Warumeri clan desired the same 
woman. She belonged to the Djapu group. A fight resulted and the Warumeri 
man was killed. The triangular arrangement of these clans, two of the one moiety 
competing for the women of the clan that belongs to the other moiety, has always been 
in existence, and even reflects itself in the folklore of the Murngin. The death of the 
Warumeri clansman not only procured the woman for the Darlwongo, but also added 
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one more mark to the score of the interminable blood feud that also has always been a 
part of the relationship of the two clans. The killing of this particular Warumeri was 
some twenty years ago. 

Two or three years later one of Warlumbopo’s eldest brother’s sons killed a Darl- 
wongo man because he was “ buying back” the dead Warumeri. The slayer was a 
Bringel clansman and a Ritarngo tribesman. He killed the Darlwongo to repay the 
death of the Warumeri because “‘ he remembered his black duck totem.* There is a 
fundamental antagonism between the Warumeri and the Darlwongo due to their rivalry 
for the women of the clans of the Dua moieties, whose territories lie between the two 
competing groups, and there is also an antagonism between the clans of the Yiritja 
moiety of the Ritarngo tribe and the Darlwongo for the same reason. The antagonism 
of the Warumeri and Bringel against the same clan, with the lack of rivalry for women, 
has made them very friendly, and there is a considerable solidarity in the activities of the 
two groups. The story of the black duck ranga (totem) which relates the two groups 
in the mythological times by the duck flying from one group to the other is given the 
credit for this solidarity by the natives, and although it does give a splendid ration- 
alization in the tribal system of thought for such an alliance, it is not the real explanation, 
since the Darlwongo are perhaps even more closely related by myth to their enemies 
than they are to their friends. 

A few years following the last killing recounted here, Warlumbopo’s brother and his 
son, Danginbir, went up to the Marderpa clan’s highland country for a visit. They 
were taking the usual route to the Blue Mud Bay sea coast. When they arrived an old 
Marderpa man told his sons, “‘ You go kill Danginbir’s father.” He wanted this done 
because the father-in-law of the Darlwongo who had been killed had sent him a red 
parrot belt as a present. The parrot feather belt had been made from the hair of the 
dead man. It was maraiin, and therefore taboo and feared, for it had as much power as a 
totemic emblem. The old Marderpa felt ashamed when he saw it, since no one had 
avenged the death of the owner of the hair; he made the Darlwongo quarrel his own. 
(It is highly likely that there was already considerable background of antagonism be- 
tween the Marderpa and the enemies of the Darlwongo). ® 

He took Danginbir to a paper bark tree jungle on an expedition for yams. The 
young Marderpa accompanied the father on another route. 

The old Marderpa, Kamata by name, sharpened his axe. It, too, had been sent as a 
present to request him to kill the Ritarngo, for it had been the property of the dead 
Darlwongo, and had later been transferred to the deceased father-in-law. He in turn 
had sent it as further pressure on the Marderpa to help him avenge the taking of his 
son-in-law’s life. 

As Kamata sharpened his axe, Danginbir grew suspicious. He asked, “‘ Why are 
you sharpening that tomahawk ? ” 








8 See paper to be published on local organization of this tribe by the author. 


® There is less information recorded on this matter by the writer because the Mar- 
derpa group lay at the farther end of the Murngin country, and as a consequence less 
material was collected from them. 
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“I am going to look for a wild bees’ nest,” said Kamata. 

It was late morning and they had already gathered some yams and killed some small 
game. They made a fire and cooked and ate their food. They slept. 

The Marderpa only pretended to sleep, and when everyone else was deep in slumber 
he stealthily arose and hit Danginbir on the back of the neck. He severed Danginbir’s 
head from his body. The Marderpa threw the head and body into the river. 

Meanwhile the boy’s father and the other Marderpa had gathered a good quantity of 
yams. A Marderpa picked up his spear and said, “‘ I am going to look for some kangaroo. 
You pick up the yams and take them back to camp.” He hooked his spear to his spear 
thrower, and while the man who was carrying the yams walked toward camp he sneaked 
up behind him and speared him in the back. He did not succeed in killing him, for the 
wounded man dropped his burden and ran toward camp. The Marderpa stopped and 
picked up the yams that were dropped, and did not follow. When the old man arrived 
in camp he said, “‘ Where is my son >?” 

Someone said, ‘‘ He has been killed.” 

“ Well,” said he, “it can’t be helped. I can do nothing, for my son started it 
first.” He collected his wives and belongings, and said, ““ We will go now. I think 
this wound will kill me before I get home.” 

After they had walked for several days he felt too ill to continue his journey. 

““ When I die,” he said, “ you wives put me in my grave and go straight to War- 
lumbopo (his younger brother) and tell him what has happened to his elder brother.” 

Shortly after he had spoken, Warlumbopo walked into the dying man’s camp. 
He cried and cried. Then the old man raised himself to a sitting position. He danced 
the dance of the black duck totem flying home, for he remembered his totemic water 
hole and he wanted his soul to go straight to it when it left his body, and then fell back 
dead. ! ° 

Warlumbopo said, “ I want to show my sorrow now. I will go buy you back first, 
my brother.” He did not bury his brother, and he told the wives of the deceased not 
to bury him. He picked up his spears and basket and went away. He went down to 
the Blue Mud Bay country where the Marderpa people had gone after his brother had left 
them. He went over to Woodah Island. It was day time. 

The Marderpa people saw him. They conferred together, “‘ We must kill him too,” 
they said. They got ready. Groot Eylandt and Barlamomo people were also there. 
Warlumbopo walked straight into the camp as though nothing had happened. All 
the men of the camp hooked up their spears. ‘‘ Why have you people got your spears 
hooked up ? What is the matter ?”” He pretended he knew nothing. 

““ Haven’t you heard anything ?”’ someone said. 

“No,” he replied. ‘I have come down here to hunt for emu.” 

The old Marderpa man who had killed his brother sang the water of the Ritarngo 
well, and the water of the Marderpa clan’s well, then he said the dead man’s name. “ We 
killed him and his son,” he said. 





1 All clansmen perform this death ceremony. A Wangurri would dance and call 
out his Garawark, the son of Barrimundi, and a Liaalaomir man would dance the great 
python and imitate the thunder of his totem. 
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“‘ Oh,” said Warlumbopo, “ and a good thing it was, too. He was a wakinu (without 
relatives and asocial). I have a spear mark from him too.” He showed a scar upon his 
leg. This mark had come from an engagement with one of his enemies and not from his 
brother. 

Warlumbopo painted himself for a makarata peace-making ceremony, and so did the 
old men of the Marderpa group. They went out to the duelling ground. Two old 
men and two boys ran for Warlumbopo to throw his spears at them. He took the 
stone heads out of his spears and threw two shafts at them. 

“« All right,” he said, “I am satisfied. My brother was no good, and I cannot be 
angry.” 

The four men came up for him to spear the man who had done the killing. ‘“‘ No,” 
said Warlumbopo, “I don’t want to spear your leg. I am through.” (He did not 
want to take this action which is symbolical of finishing a feud, so that he could kill 
the man at a later date.) 

“‘ No,” said the man, “ you spear my leg.” 

Warlumbopo took his spear head and just broke the skin of his enemy. He wanted 
the latter to think that it did not mean very much to him, but inwardly this was an out- 
ward sign of the fact that he intended to kill him later. 

They all went back to camp. He slept there with them that night. The Marderpa 
men watched him, for they believed he might be pretending and they were too wise not 
to know that all the people in the north resort to trickery whenever it is possible. War- 
lumbopo remained quiet. He stayed there for over a week and did nothing. He carried 
only one spear to keep suspicion down. It was a big red stone spear. He put a longer 
shaft to it. The fact that he carried only one spear served partially to quiet the suspicions 
of his enemies, for ordinarily when there is trouble a man carries a large bundle of them. 

One night when it was dark he slept nearer the main camp. The camp dogs came 
in from their places in the surrounding bush. They were nosing about the refuse while 
they hunted for turtle bones. Two dogs became engaged in a noisy fight over a bone. 
One of them was Warlumbopo’s. While they were howling, he picked up his spear and 
started calling the dog’s name. “‘Latera!” (Also the name of the stones around his 
clan well.) While he called he ran towards the dogs, which brought him to the side 
of the old man who had killed his brother. The old Marderpa was awakened by the 
noise and raised up on his elbow. As he did this, Warlumbopo shoved his spear down- 
ward into the man’s gullet. He started running again, calling for his dog as he went 
across to the mainland on the sand bank that connects the island with it during low tide. 
When he was out of the firelight’s glow in the darkness of the surrounding bush he 
stopped and called back to the Marderpa, ‘“‘ You people do not know what is at the 
bottom of new spring water.” ?4 





11 This cryptic, rather epigrammatic remark, with a touch of sardonic humour 
about it, is very typical of Murngin thought. It refers to the fact that every year, after 
the long wet season is past, and the flood waters have gone, new fresh water springs 
are found and it is always a matter of speculation from where they come. Warlumbopo 
had likened himself to a spring and the cause of his arrival in the Marderpa camp 
to the underground source of a spring’s water supply. 
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Warlumbopo went back into the bush to the camp of his dead brother. The body 
had swollen. It was very large. The wives of the dead man were still there. He dug 
a hole and rolled the body into it, covered it, and went back to his Ritarngo country 
with the wives of his brother. When he arrived home he sang the water of their clan 
well to another older brother, Daurlung, and told him their elder brother was dead. 
Daurlung cried. After he had finished he said, “‘ We will get all our Ritarngo people 
and go fight the Marderpa.” 


“No,” said Warlumbopo. He had not told his brother of what he had done to 
avenge their older brother’s death, because he believed Daurlung was a good friend to 
the man he had killed, and he wanted first to tell the whole story. When Daurlung 
heard his friend (a distant tribal younger brother) had not tried to save the lives of his 
own brother and sons, he was very angry. He said, “‘ We will go kill that one first.” 

Warlumbopo said quietly, ““ You cannot kill him now.” 

“Why?” 

“He is dead.” 

“Who killed him?” 

“ T did.” 

““ My own brother! ” said Daurlung, “ Good! I shall give you two of my wives.” 
He then gave Warlumpobo two of his wives to show his appreciation of what he had 
done. 

This ends the episode of Blue Mud Bay. 

Meanwhile rivalry for women among certain clans had caused another feud to 
continue between the Djirin and the Naladaer on one side and the Gwiyula on the other. 
The Daiuror clan, which is closely related to the former two by marriage, always sided 
with them in a dispute, but the Gwiyula usually had much the best of the fighting, for 
their clan had two of the most feared and deadly fighters, known throughout the tribes 
of the eastern Arafura Sea. They are Parpar and Drona (the kangaroo-legged one). 
The latter has a deformed leg which somewhat resembles the kangaroo’s. 

Parpar, about fifteen years ago, killed Djingaran, a Djirin clansman, who was the 
father of Maiangula. He killed him for revenge in a narrup fight. Maritja, a son of 
Djingaran’s brother and a member of the Djirin clan, a few years later killed a Gwiyula 
in a maringo fight. Parpar and Drona then killed several Naladaer people, including 
Ginda, the brother of Berundais, who will be mentioned with Maiangula a little later 
in this story. They also wounded Waltjimi, a member of the Daiuror clan. 

They put the corpse of Berundais’ brother in a tree. Djowa and a number of his 
people some few months later cleaned the bones and took them away. Djowa found 
the spear head with the skeleton. He wrapped it with paper bark and fibre string, as is 
always done with such relics, and put it in his basket. All the members of the party 
that gathered the bones received one or more small bones as relics. 

Djowa and Berundais kept the spear in their baskets. A short time after this they 
conferred and decided to transfer it to someone else. They gave it to Watia (Liagaomir 
clan). Watia kept the relic for a considerable period of time and finally, tired of having 
it in his possession, he presented it to Bengaliwe (Diirin clan). He said, ‘‘ This comes 
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from Drona and Parpar. You can do something about this, for I am tired.” Time 
passed and Bengaliwe also lost interest in the relic. The killing had occurred so long 
before the time of his possession that it did not have very great emotional interest for 
him. He even considered throwing it away, but it still remained in his personal basket. 
One day Balliman (Djirin clan) looked into his relative’s basket. He saw the relic 
wrapped in the fibre string, and being still a very young man, his curiosity was aroused 
to the point of asking Bengaliwe what it meant. Bengaliwe said, “‘ That belongs to 
you people. It comes from Parpar’s brother.” Since the Naladaer and Djirin clansmen 
are considered more or less one people, for the Naladaer has a very undifferentiated exist- 
ence from the Djirin, the statement of Bengaliwe was true. 

Balliman’s interest was aroused. He was a natural fighter, and always keen on 
organizing an expedition to fight someone, no matter what the cause. He went to his 
near brother, a member of the Djirin clan, Maiangula, and said, “I have something 
here for you. It is an old gatu (son). It belongs tous. The spear that killed him is in 
Bengaliwe’s basket.” Maiangula, a large man of a more or less even temperament, 
said, “‘ What do you think we had better do? Do you think we ought to steal it away 
from Bengaliwe ? He can’t go fight them for that. His people are too near relatives 
to them for him to fight Parpar and Drona. They are like one people.” 

Maiangula then went to see Bengaliwe and was given the relic. 

Maiangula was a small boy when his father was killed, so he had done nothing 
at the time to avenge his father’s death. About three years before he received the 
relic from Bengaliwe and about two years after the killing of Ginda, the Naladaer, 
Waltjimi, the war leader of the Daiuror group, who was Maiangula’s father-in-law, 
said to the young man, “‘ You have a spear head, Maiangula, that was found in the 
body of Ginda when we painted his body with red ochre and took it from the tree. 
He was my waks (son-in-law). You go kill Parpar and Drona and I will give you one 
of my daughters for a present to become your wife.” 

After a conference, Maritja, the leader of the Djirin, agreed to head the party. He 
agreed to go on the expedition only after he had stipulated that Parpar and Drona be 
the only two men killed, since they were such notorious killers that there was a general 
feeling among the older men throughout north Arnhem Land that the clan to which the 
two men belonged should not be held responsible for their behaviour. This feeling, 
however, became uppermost in the minds of the old men only at those times when 
they were most philosophical, and there had been no recent slaying, for during their 
more emotional expressions they felt that the whole clan should be destroyed. Maian- 
gula and the younger men, although agreeing to this consideration of Maritja, were out 
to kill for blood vengeance, and did not concern themselves whether they killed Parpar 
and Drona or other members of their clan. In the war party which left in a search for 
Parpar and Drona were the following men: Maritja(Djirin) ; Balliman (Djitin) ; Maian- 
gula (Djirin) ; Djowa (Daiuror) ; Berundais (Naladaer) ; as well as many other members 
of the three clans. The first two enumerated were actual brothers, the third was a 
classificatory brother of the first two, since his father was a brother of the father of the 
other two. Djowa was a son of Waltjimi’s older brother. 
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Narnarngo, a Liagaomir clansman who had reared Parpar when the latter’s father’s 
father died, heard of the expedition and dispatched Kamata** and Gurnboko, the first a 
Bringel and the second a Gwiyula, to warn Parpar of his danger. They joined the camp 
where the others were staying. The information spread among the war party that these 
new people were going to warn Parpar. The younger men immediately decided among 
themselves to give up the expedition and kill the two. The leader, Maritja, a much 
older man than the others, attempted to prevent this but failed. 

Maiangula, the leader of the younger men, said, “ Narnarngo, who knows all the 
news, talks too much ; he has found out we are going to kill Parpar and Drona. Parpar 
is a “‘son” of Narnarngo. These two men here we can kill now. They are close 
enough relatives to those others for us to kill them even though they are a little bit 
‘far off’ in their relationship. Because they are a little far, we will not tell Maritja. 
He is an old man and understands too much, and he will know that we are doing some 
thing a little bit wrong. I cannot think that way in my head ; I think too much about 
my father. This young man is a brother that belongs to Parpar ; he is close enough.” 

Maritja knew from the behaviour of the younger men that they were plotting the 
death of the two young men. He said, “‘ I have lived a long time. I saw the old men 
and the way they acted before you young men were born. I have seen them grow 
very quiet and their bodies look like they were dead when they were filled inside with a 
desire to fight. I have seen myself that way. It is better that we go back to our camp. 
If we stay here you will kill somebody who is not a close enough relative to Parpar and 
Drona, who killed our relatives.” 

He warned the prospective victims of their danger and asked them to leave im- 
mediately, but they were too young fully to believe him. The three young men, Maian- 
gula, Balliman, and Berundais, when it was dusk formed a camp by themselves against 
the old men’s protests. It was behind a large pandanus palm tree, about eight or ten 
feet away from the others. Maritja, to make sure that no harm would fall upon the 
young Gwiyula and his companion, had them sleep beside him. After a time they all 
went to sleep. Maritja felt something in his hair. He raised up, sat down by the 
fire, he talked to his young charges, “‘ Don’t you go to sleep now. Something was 
walking about in my hair. I think it was sent to warn me. Maybe it was a spirit to tell 
me that somebody would get speared to-night.” He talked very loudly for everyone 
to hear, in the hope that it might frighten the younger men and prevent them from 
carrying out their plot. Everyone remained quiet. 

A little bird (willy wagtail) lost its footing in a nearby tree and fluttered about in the 
branches. Maritja knew then that something was going to happen. “‘ That bird,” he 
said to the young men, “ is telling us a story. He has always come and told us black 
men when trouble and spearmen were around. Then that one walked in my hair ; 
that meant something. I think you boys had better go. I think something is going 
to happen.” 





12 This younger Kamata must not be confused with the first one who was killed 
in the earlier part of the history here related. 
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Kamata, one of the young men, said, “‘ No, we will stay here. I am going to lie 
down. I want to go to sleep.” 

The young men lay down and Maritja put his legs over the body of the smaller 
one. Presently Maritja and the two boys were in a deep sleep. By this time it was 
late. The moon was high in the sky. ‘When the moon had gone down and it was very 
dark, Balliman and Maiangula awakened. Maiangula said, “‘ You, Balliman, you go 
kill Gurlbaiili. You, Djowa, you go kill Kamata. I shall kill Gurnboko.” Balliman 
and Maiangula arose, but Djowa remained quiet. Balliman with Berundais sneaked 
up to Gurlbaiili’s camp. Djowa, meanwhile, had placed his spear in the fire to make 
it hot so that he could straighten it, and because it would cut better when he tried to 
kill the sleeping man. While this was occurring, Maiangula removed the steel blade 
from his spear and sharpened it. He sneaked up on Kamata himself with the spear head 
in his hand and sank it into the latter’s jugular vein. Maiangula then turned his attention 
to the second man, but he was nervous and attempted to dispatch him too quickly. In- 
stead of hitting him in the gullet, he struck his side. The young man who was wounded 
started crying, “‘ Mother, Mother, Mother.” Balliman, meanwhile, in attempting to 
approach near enough to Gurlbaiili to sink his spear into him, had run into a pandanus 
patch, which was around the sleeping man’s camp, and because of its thickness and the 
sharpness of the thorns, he was unable to get through it. He walked around the edge 
of the pandanus trying to find a path, but just before he was near enough to stab him he 
heard the thud of the spear entering the small boy’s body, he was afraid, and he and 
Berundais ran away. 

In the morning the news of the killing was carried to the nearby camps. Raiola, 
a brother of the slain man, arrived with some of his kinsmen. Raiola cursed Maiangula 
and started fighting with him, but when he saw Berundais he thought that this man was 
probably to blame for the killing, since he believed that it was Berundais who had given 
Maiangula the relic. He struck Berundais on the head with a club. Maritja, although 
a very near relative of Berundais, commanded his people not to fight Raiola because he 
had a right to fight against them, since one of his relatives had been slain. Dimala was 
then attacked by Raiola because he was a brother-in-law of Maiangula’s. They fought 
with knives, but due to the intervention of their mutual friends and relatives, neither 
of them was hurt. Maiangula and the killers meanwhile had hidden in the bush. 

After things had quieted and the general camp brawl which had resulted from the 
slaying had ceased, the inevitable series of discussions commenced among the various 
old men who had gathered from the clans to determine just what was back of the killing 
and attempt to find if anyone had “‘ pushed” the younger men. The opinions were very 
divergent upon the actual motivation, but it was felt by all that Maiangula had killed a 
man who was too far removed from his real enemies, Parpar and Drona. There was 
also a secondary sentiment that Maiangula’s father had been too long dead for Maiangula 
to retaliate. It was also believed by most of the men that some older man, probably 
Waltjimi, had directed him to kill the boy, for Waltjimi was a very bitter enemy of the 
Bringel clan. The wounding of the younger man was not so severely criticized, for he 
was near enough in relationship to Parpar. The chief fault found with his wounding was 
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that he was too young, so that even this attempt to avenge his father’s death was held 
against Maiangula. 

After a week or more had passed, Raiola with his relatives had gone back into the 
interior where their clan’s territory was located, and the general excitement had died 
down considerably, it was decided to send a messenger from the camp of the Djirin 
and Naladaer peoples to the Gwiyula to discover what their feelings were about the 
matter and attempt to arrange a makarata to settle matters. Birindjaoi was chosen to go 
because it was thought he would not be hurt by the other side, since he had near relatives 
amongst them.1* Baerwit, the recognized leader of the Ritarngo clans, was the un- 
official head of the group of clansmen who had gathered by a small lake in the interior 
country. Birindjaoi met Raiola, who was his friend. All of the men’s bodies were 
painted with white clay to show that they were on the war path. He and Raiola went 
over to the part of the camp where the Ritarngo were situated. They took tobacco and 
food to Baerwit. He invited them to sit down. Birindjaoi, who distrusted Baerwit, 
said that he preferred to stand. Three of the young Ritarngo were standing with their 
spears ready to throw them. They were all blood sons of Baerwit’s. 

The old leader picked up a paper bark water basin and invited the messenger to 
havea drink of fresh water. The latter realized it was trickery, and that he was attempting 
to get him to bend his face down so that his sons could spear him, so he said he was 
not thirsty and that he had decided to leave. Baerwit said, “ Before you go I want to 
make my people one in a makarata. They are three groups now.” Birindjaoi said, 
“Yes, you do that so that we won’t have a lot of spear troubles.” The Djinba and 
Ritarngo peoples who were under Baerwit’s leadership, stood up and looked meaningly 
at each other, but the other group, the Gunalbinga, stood up and looked at the ground, 
which indicated they were not at one with the others in their plot to kill him. While 
they stood there a white light seemed to play all over his body like the reflection of the 
sun’s light in a pool. Raiola noticed that Birindjaoi’s body seemed to change. The 
light came and went several times. The first time that it came it was a spirit to warn him 
and Raiola that trouble was there for them. The former. did not see it, but Raiola did. 
Raiola saw it like the flash of lightning in a dark night, and it made him shut his eyes. 

Birindjaoi said again to Baerwit, “‘ Go ahead and make these people one.” 

Baerwit said, “‘ “fy legs are tired. You go ahead and we will come behind you.” 

Birindjaoi said, “‘ No, we will walk together.” 

Raiola and he walked together. Raiola talked to him in a distant language which 
the others could not understand. He said, “‘ They don’t understand me in this language. 
I saw three lights shine on you. I know now those men want to hurt you.” The 
group of men meanwhile had been walking toward a wooded plain. When they were 
very near it Baerwit started walking very rapidly toward the two. He cried out to his 
chief fighter, “‘ Tjari, you run and catch Raiola. We cannot hurt him ; he belongs to our 
own people, but he will fight if we try to spear Birindjaoi.”” The group of clansmen 
formed around them. An old man, who was a near relative by marriage to Birindjaoi, 





13 He also was identified with the Crocodile Island mission. 
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quietly stood up beside him and put his abdomen against his back so that no one could 
spear him when he was not looking. Raiola, before this had happened, had given him 
a spear, and Blumberi, also a relative by marriage to Birindjaoi, had presented him with 
a spear thrower. Raiola then turned to Baerwit. He said, “‘ You think you are going 
to kill him? You kill him and I will kill one of your men. No, I won’t kill one; I 
shall kill two. Birindjaoi is a messenger man and you have no right to kill him. You 
are doing wrong. All right; I will do wrong and kill people who are near to me.” 


Tjari ran at Birindjaoi with his spear pointed at him. Raiola turned upon him with 
his spear, as did Birindjaoi. Tjari moved back into his group. One of the Djinba 
warriors threw a spear at Birindjaoi when he was not looking. The old man called 
out in time for him to grab the spear before it hit him. Raiola threw a spear at his 
attacker and caught the latter in the thigh. The man fell on his knee and from this 
position threw at Raiola and missed him. The two men, while the attack was being 
made against them, had hurried toward the river which flowed in the middle of the 
wooded plain. They ran; spears were thrown at them, but they were not hit. Their 
enemies held in their mouths the bones of men who had been slain by spears in an attempt 
to stop their running and prevent their escape, for it is believed that the spirits of the 
dead do all in their power to help those who are supposed to be avenging their deaths. 
The men ran faster. They jumped in the river, and swam for the other side. It was 
dusk by this time and it was difficult to see them. They swam until they came to a man- 
grove jungle. They lay within it until morning. 

After the two left, the Ritarngo, Djinba, and Gunalbinga people heard that the 
Rainbaingo, Wulaki, and Yandjinung tribes were coming to fight them. This latter 
group of tribes live along the western border of the others. 


The report was true, and when the westerners were within some distance of the 
eastern group the latter hid in the paper bark swamp until their enemies were close to 
them. They arose and chased them, but hit no one. One of the enemy was captured. 
They turned him loose, and as he ran away they threw spears at him. Two of them 
mortally wounded him. The emotions of all the people were deeply affected, and the 
general lust to kill was felt by all of them. Baerwit and his group turned upon their 
allies, the Djinba. The Djinba, being in the minority, ran away. Baerwit then turned 
upon the Gunalbinga to slake his desire for killing, but they too were afraid and retreated 
to their own country. It is unlikely that anyone would have been killed, since the three 
groups were too closely related. 


A few weeks later, when interest in the blood feud had quieted and their emotions 
were no longer at fever heat, a great makarata was held. Raiola and other Ritarngo, 
Djinba, Warumeri, and one Wangurri were against Maiangula and his clan. Just before 
the rainy season had arrived and a few months after Maiangula had killed the young 
Kamata, his gawe/ (mother’s brother), Minyipiriwi, came to the grave, opened it with 
the aid of several others, cleaned the bones, painted them, placed them in a paper bark 
container, and took them back to the Bringel clan’s country. He gave one of the 
smaller bones to Natjimbui, a Djirin, as he did to all the Ritarngo. Natjimbui was a 
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clansman of Maiangula, which made it anomalous for him to receive this relic, but 
the Djirin clan had always been friendly with the Bringel. 


Natjimbui, because he belonged to the same clan, could not kill one of his own 
clansmen, and had no desire to inflict an injury on his own group, but he did feel com- 
pulsion to do something for the Bringel, since they were friends of his. He took the 
bone and started for the Marderpa country to kill the slayer of Kamata’s brother. On 
his way he went through the Darlwongo country and found the Marderpa man, who, 
many years ago, had cut the man’s head off (Danginbir) in the first part of the clan feud 
as recounted here. 

Two Darlwongo men approached Natjimbui and told him that this Marderpa 
man chased them with spears while they were preparing to make their honeybee totem. 
This is a very great crime among the Murngin, and is a deliberate insult to the totem of 
the clan. Because of this they were forced to take the string from off the emblem and put 
it back in their baskets, since the emblem would have lost its efficacy had they continued 
making it after this occurrence. 

Natjimbui the next morning went to look for food. He was followed again by the 
two Darlwongo old men. When they had penetrated into a near-by jungie for some 
distance they came upon Natjimbui digging yams. Once more they said to him, “ That 
Marderpa man chased us with spears while we were making our totem. Don’t you feel 
sorry for your mother ? ” (Their totemic emblem was called mother by Natjimbui because 
his mother was the nearest relative through whom he could trace his relationship to it.) 

“Yes, I will do it. I do not forget my mother. I will do it to-night.” 

When night came the married men of the camp gave food to the single men. Every- 
one sat down at dusk and sang and talked. The Marderpa men was suspicious, and 
did not trust the Darlwongo clansmen. He said out loud, for all the camp to hear, 
“T am all the same as a kangaroo. I sit up all night and watch.” 

Natjimbui sat down in the main camp. He did not sleep; he too watched. Hours 
went by. He grew tired of waiting and reached in his basket and took out the bone 
of the dead man. He unwrapped the paper bark from the relic and cut the bone in half. 
He wrapped one half and placed it once more in his basket. He held the other in his 
hand. He was far enough away from the Marderpa and other members of the camp 
so that no one could see what he was doing. 

Natjimbui arose and walked over and sat down at the fire beside the Marderpa 
man. He started talking to him. While they talked he threw small stones into the fire, 
then he pretended to pick up a stone he threw, but instead of throwing a stone in the 
fire he threw the bone. He was sure then that the Marderpa would soon be sleeping, 
since this was to make the spirit come out of the bone and act upon the Marderpa in 
such a way that he would be easy to kill. By and by the Marderpa boy said, “‘ I am very 
sleepy. I think I will go to sleep.” They both lay down. Natjimbui continued 
talking. He asked questions, after some little time, to see if anyone would answer him. 
No one did. They were all asleep. He stealthily rubbed his spear with the other 
part of the relic to make it go straight and kill quickly, for he knew that the spirit would 
guide his spear. He hooked up his spear and pointed at the Marderpa, but too many 
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small boys were sleeping around the man. He took his leg and pushed the young 
boys to one side. He held his spear in his hand and shoved it into the other man’s 
abdomen. 

The wounded man groaned and cried, “‘ What is wrong ?” 

“ Danginbir ! You remember him, don’t you? He was the one whose head and 
body you threw in the water.” 

General confusion prevailed in the camp. Everyone cried, “‘ Why did you do that?” 

** This one (the man he had just killed) a long time ago, killed that little boy’s brother 
(Kamata’s). He had no older brother to look out for him and he was killed. This 
bone I have in my hand bought him back. It was just as if that little brother (Kamata) 
had opened my mind when he died, for I forgot that big brother. I thought about him 
now.” 

After the excitement had died, everyone said, “‘ That is too long ago for a young man 
like Natjimbui to think about it. It is much too long. He did not think for that far 
back.” 

Several of the older men turned to the two old Darlwongo and said, “‘ We think that 
you told that young man something.” They emphatically denied it, as old men always 
do when they have “ pushed” young men into a killing. While everyone was talking 
and shouting and the relatives of the man who had been speared were wailing, the 
Marderpa men of the camp tried to make a ring of spearmen around Natjimbui. Nat- 
jimbui edged out of the group so that no one was at his back. ‘‘ You people stand 
back there,” he said. ‘“‘ If you come close I will kill another one of you.” They stood 
back. ‘‘ You people sleep over there,” continued Natjimbui, “‘I will sleep over here 
away from you. To-morrow morning I will come out for you.” (This meant that he 
would run before them in a makarata.) 

The two old men went with him so that he could sleep. In the morning he painted 
himself, as did the Marderpa ; he ran before the Marderpa, with the two old men accom- 
panying him. They chased him inside a mangrove jungle. This was done a number of 
times. Finally they grew tired and the old men of the Marderpa clan said that they 
had had enough. 

Natjimbui danced the net dance, which symbolized his catching the soul of the 
man who had been killed. After that he put his leg out to have it stabbed, but the 
Marderpa refused. 

They buried the body, left the Darlwongo country, and after one night’s camp 
arrived in the Gwiyula territory. Natjimbui accompanied them. When they had buried 
the Marderpa man a Kalpu man had cut the armlets off the Marderpa. When Natjimbui 
arrived here he said that he was going to leave them and go to the Crocodile Islands. 
The father of Gurnboko (the young man wounded by Maiangula), said, ““ No. Let us 
wait and sleep here to-night. We will all go to-morrow.” 

That afternoon omens of ill luck happened to Natjimbui. His spear fell down and 
the stone head broke. It was probable that a mokoi (evil ghost) tried to break this 
spear. This is also true if a man’s feather head-dress or parrot feather arm streamers 
fall off during the war period. 
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The Kalpu man knocked off little pieces from the edge of his stone spear head. 
He chipped it only on one side to make it very sharp. Night had come. Natjimbui’s 
wives slept on each side of him. He lay on his side near a small fire. The Kalpu man, 
when everyone was deep in sleep, sneaked up to Natjimbui’s side and shoved his spear 
into his body at the base of the ribs. Natjimbui rose on his elbow, but did not cry 
out. Gurnboko’s father began shouting. Everyone started crying, and once more 
general confusion reigned throughout the camp. They cried, “ Maringo! maringo!” 
They thought that an enemy group had surrounded the camp. Someone called, 
“* Djarwarit !”” Natjimbui arose to his feet with the spear in his side and gathered up 
his own spear and spear thrower. He walked back from the camp and its firelight 
until he was in the darkness. A Marango clansman called out his name, but he did 
not answer. He hooked up his spear and threw it at him. He missed. Another 
Marango came close to him and called his name. Natjimbui speared him in the abdomen. 
He then turned and walked away from the camp carrying his spear thrower. His 
spears were depleted. He walked away and then came back to the fire. He pulled 
the handle of the spear out of his own body, but the stone head of the spear remained 
inside. He burned the handle of his spear thrower until it was red hot, and put it against 
his wound. This was to make it smaller and so that it would close up properly. He 
walked slowly away from the fire. He walked until he came to the mangrove jungle. 
He retraced his steps. This left his tracks in the mud facing the water of the river. 
He came back from the river walking on the low limbs of the mangrove trees. He 
was attempting to make it impossible for him to be traced by his enemies. He came 
to a dry place in the rocks. He walked along the stones and grass to a mangrove creck. 
He went into the water and then back to a dry place and then crossed another small 
creek. 

Blood was dripping from his wound. He put grass inside the hole. He dropped 
his spear thrower for he was growing weak. The tracks went a little further and were 
lost. He had not been found at the time the author left the Murngin country. The 
searching party which had followed the trail decided he must have crawled on his hands 
and knees so as not to make tracks, and that he had successfully stopped the flow of 
blood. 

A makarata was held, in which Natjimbui’s relatives chased the Kalpu. 

This is the last episode in the Murngin feud that I followed while I was in the 
north. When I left plots were forming to continue its eternal flow through the lives 
of the clans participating in the blood feud. The history of this feud shows clearly 
that although clan solidarity is of considerable importance, at times it is even possible 
that two or more clans may ally themselves for a short period, but that the kinship system 
tends to break down these solidarities and make a feud almost the activity of one in- 
dividual. 

W. LLOYD WARNER. 
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REVIEWS 


Die polynesischen Tabusitten. By Dr. F. Rudolph Lehmann. Verdffentlichen des 
staatlich-sichsischen Forschungsinstitutes fiir V6lkerkunde in Leipzig, 10 
Bd. R. Voigtlanders Verlag, Leipzig, 1930, pp. vii + 344. 


“ Taboo” is one of the few Polynesian words which have passed into the English 
language, and it fills a useful place there. The importance of the concept in the life 
of the native peoples has long merited a comprehensive treatment, such as is provided 
in this useful work by Dr. Lehmann. The first section of the book comprises a critical 
review of the sources of information available, from those given by Cook’s third voyage 
onwards, and, rightly, not all the material offered is taken at its face value. It is noted 
that though most valuable data lie in vernacular texts, even those which have been 
written by natives themselves are not free from the danger of having misinterpreted the 
true native concepts, since the very fact of his possessing a knowledge of writing 
implies some degree of Europeanization on the part of a scribe. 

Next follows a discussion of the linguistic position of the term, and several attempts 
to trace its etymology, as by reducing it to a compound of /a and pu—a method 
followed even recently by Handy—are recognized as invalid. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, that the author should apparently be content with the view of Rivers that the 
concept of ‘apu and its institutions were introduced into Oceania by the so-called “‘ Kava- 
folk,” a hypothetical set of immigrants to whom quite an arbitrary collection of culture- 
traits has been assigned. 

The major portion of the book is taken up with the examination of the fields of 
application of sabu in the Polynesian social life, and a well-documented study, displaying 
width of research and adequate grasp of material, is the result. Two main groups of 
tabu are distinguished, those of the social and those of the bodily kind, though the 
interconnection between them is acknowledged. A third and minor group relates 
to religious objects, in particular to those connected with totemism. The working of 
these regulations in regard to such diverse matters as chieftainship and rank, priests, 
women, war, crafts and economic life, the head and back, sickness and death, is fully 
discussed, following out the principle that the meaning of the concept can only be 
understood in its social operation. There is a tendency, perhaps, to rely too much on 
the precise field of application of the ¢abu as a criterion for separation, to individualize 
each item of behaviour rather than view them all as an organic whole—the author 
writes in the plural of “‘ die tabus” where a native normally speaks in the comprehensive 
singular “ ¢e ¢apu,” of the sum total of the observances of his community. At the same 
time the force of the institutions of ¢¢pu in promoting the regulation of public life is 
well stressed. The book is one of distinct importance in the field of Polynesian studies, 
and will be invaluable as a work of reference, both for concrete data and theoretical 
discussion. 

RAYMOND FIRTH. 


496 REVIEWS 
Samoan Material Culture. By Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck). Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
Bulletin 75. Honolulu 1930, pp. xi + 724. 338 Figs. and LVI Plates. 


Te Rangi Hiroa, whose studies of the material culture of the Maori and of the 
people of Aitutaki are already well known, has here produced a further monument of 
research. As usual it is distinguished by its sound technological method, its painstaking 
analysis of details of construction and its clarity of exposition. 

The scope of the work is wide, embracing all aspects of the arts and crafts of the 
Samoans—even such mundane articles as brooms—and houses, cooking utensils, 
stonework, fishing apparatus, games, musical instruments, weapons and ornaments 
are among the items fully and carefully described. The information respecting the 
organization of canoe building is less extensive than expected, but this is accounted for 
by the evident decay of the craft. Particularly worthy of remark, however, is the 
admirable investigation of the processes of plaiting and manufacture of clothing, a 
field which Te Rangi Hiroa has made peculiarly his own, and in which he stands unrivalled. 
In addition to the purely technological information the book offers some instructive 
material on other aspects of culture. An interesting study in environmental adjustment 
is given by the account of how the Samoan progresses without hurt over the sharp 
coral of the lagoon when searching for fish. The high development of the native system 
of etiquette is frequently illustrated, and is well brought out in the description of the 
kava ceremonial. Valuable sociological data again is given in regard to the carpenters’ 
guild, the ¢autai sea expert, and the sport of pigeon netting. 

A concluding section compares some of the main features of the Samoan material 
culture with that of eastern Polynesia. It is pointed out that the method of comparison 
of cultures by merely listing their traits in columns is inadequate, and the discussion of 
fly flaps and bowls given indicates the author’s characteristic perception of the sharpness 
of cultural realities and their value in exploding the balloons of hypothesis. 


RAYMOND FIRTH. 
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